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“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers:” 


O wrote Wordsworth, who found tran- 
opt in one of the most beautiful 
retreats the Lake Country has to offer, 
who seldom lacked the stimulus and warmth 
which comes from appreciation, and who 
in his sister, Dorothy, had a companion 
and an intellect singularly devoted to his 
well-being. If the world was too much 
with this poet of a hundred years ago 
how much more distractingly does it press 
in upon us lesser men of to-day, whose heels 
jar upon city pavements and whose senses are 
hard-calloused by the noise, the rush and the 
monotony of urban life. By so saying I do 
not mean to inculcate self-pity, which is the 
most weakening of all indulgences. But I do 
mean to emphasize the need of refreshment, 
of stimulation, and, in a sense, of protection 
which is chronic among contemporary writers, 
especially those who are unestablished. Our 
Wives and familiars may do their best to attend 


to this need but in the last analysis we have 
to be our own doctor. “By jingo!’” we say 
to ourselves on an October morning, “If I 
could feel this way for six months I ’d write 
a book they ’d never forget.” There ’s no doubt 
that our American autumn is the most exhil- 
arating stimulant in the year. But turn the 
calendar to March and see yourself after a 
protracted period of work, your reserve 
strength worn thin, your head stuffed with 
a cold, and your thoughts clouded by this re- 
verse or that rejection. Pity is not what you 
need nor does the threat of unpaid bills bring 
back that eager aggressiveness of early fall. 
You need a restorative, something to quicken 
the intellect, something to revive that cordial 
feeling of confidence in yourself, something 
to release the imagination from its weary 
inertia. You may, like Ponce de Leon, think 
to find this restorative, this elixir, on a trip 
to Florida or in a psychiatrist’s office, or 
by a steady (and then unsteady) application 
of bottled spirits. I can think, however, of 
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simpler and less expensive ways of getting 
out of the Slough of Despond. 


One of the attending symptoms, if I am 
any judge, of this world-weariness is a feel- 
ing that your life is over-peopled. The “per- 
son from Porlock,” the person who interrupted 
Coleridge in the midst of Kubla Khan, the 
person who should be shot, comes into your 
life in twenty different costumes each day. 
To escape him—to escape people — drives 
every other intention from your mind. In this 
condition, you had better get out into the 
country. If you ’re work-bound, then go in the 
early morning or by night, but go! There is 
no better medicine for a tired mind than a 
long solitary walk. If one dose isn’t enough 
take more. I, personally, find little solace in 
city streets: the eye is so busy looking out 
for traffic that it never has chance to turn 
inward. For Wordsworth the very act of 
walking was poetically intoxicating. Coleridge 
was a famous walker and composed as he 
went along. So, I have no doubt, did Robert 
Burns. Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa 
“walked up and down on the veranda in front 
of his study, dictating either St. /ves or 
Hermiston.” Robert Frost has told me that 
he has come on many a poem tramping village 
or outskirt in the still of midnight. So 
I say when you feel the need of self-protection 
take a bus to the nearest country road, cut 
yourself a stick, and perambulate. If walking 
acquires the attraction of a regular habit you 
will find your mind, like a storage battery, 
recharging itself on these outings. 

Next, by way of mental exercise, I want 
to suggest some habits of mind with which 
to occupy those innumerable snatches of each 
day that are spent in waiting, — waiting for 
the street car, for your wife, for the dentist, 
for that simple order of ham and eggs, — 
waiting while time elapses and the mind pur- 
sues its dark swift current of cogitation. There 
is no reason why this stream of consciousness 
should not be diverted to some practical pur- 
pose. A young writer of my acquaintance 
employs such intervals as a means of increas- 
ing his working vocabulary, When in his 
leisurely reading he finds words or phrases 
that seem to him particularly telling down he 
jots them on little square cards. Half a dozen 


of these cards he carries along with him in 
a vest pocket and then when the time comes 
to wait he consults the file and drums each 
adjective or verb into his head until they 
sound familiar. 

Words — and the earlier you cultivate a 
friendship for them the better — take a good 
deal of knowing. It is not enough to have 
a nodding acquaintance as your eye speeds 
over the printed page; it is not enough to 
depend upon Roget’s Thesaurus when you 're 
in need of a synonym. You don’t use your 
friends, you don’t use your tools that way. 
A word that is strange to you, a word that 
would n't ordinarily fit your hand, better be 
looked up in the dictionary. And_ while 
you ’re on the spot borrow an idea from an 
author I know who when he has found his 
definition makes it a practice of reading the 
words just before and just after the one he 
sought. Words are like pencils: they are 
better for being sharp. If you find they are 
losing their edge for you I recommend a tonic 
volume: Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech by Kittredge and Greenough. 

The mind, as the brief acquaintance with 
our dreams informs us, works on two shifts, 
one of sixteen hours while we are awake, the 
other of eight hours while we sleep. Cease- 
lessly the loom turns over the fabric of 
thought. Here again a little conscious manip- 
ulation may bring about the fresh impetus 
one needs. Suppose that the idea for a new 
short story has appealed to you but that you 
have been held up for lack of a good beginning. 
There are many vacant moments during the 
day — while shaving, riding on the subway, 
walking home — when the mind can be posted 
on the outlook for possibilities. And it is 
surprising how instantly your thoughts seize 
upon some incident in the newspaper, some 
overheard remark and transform it for your 
particular design. Thus if you see a pedestrian 
or strap-hanger mumbling to himself with a 
rapt expression on his face you are not to 
suppose that he has lately graduated from a 
sanatorium but simply that he is experiment- 
ing with a leading paragraph. Those who have 
been trained in the business of dictation know 
how the phrases of a difficult letter will form 
themselves before the actual writing. By the 
same process writers can-and do-manufacture 
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phrases, paragraphs, bits of dialogue from the 
small coincidences and the vacant moments 
of the uneventful day. It is as mysterious as 
it is gratifying to get hold of ideas. They 
come with the flash of light and at their best 
contribute that touch of loveliness which the 
nightingale in Brown’s garden contributed to 
Keats’s Ode. But the mind must be receptive. 


To provide for lean days, writers of other 
times have commonly resorted to a kind of 
safe-deposit which I suspect has gone out of 
favor. I mean the keeping of notebooks — 
notebooks in which you enter the suggestions 
for essays and stories to be written; in which 
you copy striking passages culled from your 
reading, collect similes and metaphors of your 
own and note bibliographies you mean to ex- 
plore; in which you enter such personal 
observations, such bits of reflection, such 
passages of plain speaking as at the moment 
you think worth keeping. I have called such 
books a “‘safe deposit,’ but “‘oven’’ might be a 
better term. For once the ingredients are 
entered a slow cooking process begins to take 
place. Ideas in an unformed liquid state are 
browned and crisped until the time comes to 
serve them up to a waiting (?) editor. It 
takes time, of course: I have had a half-baked 
essay simmer in my notes for three years 
before it was good for anything. I had given 
it occasional thought, had jotted down this 
and that illustration to help it along and then, 
presto! in two days’ time it was written, com- 
plete and ready for consumption. 

I do not mean to suggest that notebooks 
are always orderly. Far from it, they are 
full of loose ends, scraps of miscellaneous 
observation, bits of philosophy which in calm- 
er moments seem over-emotional. Yet inter- 
spersed through this dross are apt to be 
nuggets of common sense, ideas glinting with 
enough originality to restore one’s confidence 
when it is in serious danger of slipping. That, 
I think, is the little-reckoned value of our 
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notebooks : to help us maintain our confidence 
and dignity in what we are doing despite mis- 
giving and rebuff. Beyond this is the practi- 
cal value, the value of capturing and coalescing 
those fragments and intentions, those big 
ideas in little, those flashes of insight which 
would otherwise be lost in the attic of the 
mind. An excellent modern instance of note- 
taking and the part which it plays in the 
creative process is to be found in that estimable 
essay “The Sources of Anthony Adverse” by 
Hervey Allen which appeared in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, January 13, 1934. 

In the end, of course, we come back to 
reading, and to other people’s books — which 
are, I suppose, the greatest source of literary 
refreshment that can be had. Dean Briggs 
used to say that Young’s Night Thoughts was 
the best bedside book he knew. Two pages of 
it would lull him to sleep when all else had 
failed. Well, that, of course, is one kind of 
refreshment and very necessary in its way. 
3ut there is also the refreshment that comes 
by way of emulation. When times seem bleak 
and writing itself nothing but unrequited labor 
it is well to take a day off and put yourself 
in the hands of a good stylist. We each have 
our favorite authors whose pages are at once 
our admiration and despair. Tastes differ and 
it may seem presumptive of me to advise you 
to read the authors | find most refreshing. 
But here at least are a few leads: Thoreau’s 
Walden and A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers will quicken your perception 
and make you realize how little you bring 
your senses into play — and into prose. For 
marching rhythm and fine elevation you can 
hardly do better than Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution, Trevelyan’s England under the Stuarts, 
and Winston Churchill's Marlborough. While 
as for the warm human note, try, if you have 


not already done so, Constance Garnett’s 
translation of Chekhov, and then Katherine 
Mansfield. 





The Seenario Broker Racketeers 
By ELINOR RAYMOND CLEAVER 


F all the sharks that prey upon the 
Q literary small fry the Scenario Broker 
is the most voracious. The ordinary fraudu- 
lent literary agent is almost a gentleman when 
compared with one of these Hollywood man- 
eaters. These racketeers are merciless, and 
no victim is too small or too humble for their 
maws. 

The greed of the writing world has long 
been excited by reports of the large sums 
paid by the Hollywood motion picture com- 
panies for film material, but perhaps this 
world does not realize that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred these prices are paid for 
novels or biographies in book form. Some 
Eastern publisher has already gambled more 
or less successfully on the material before it 
is even looked over by the script department 
of the studios. Furthermore the reputable 
literary agents of Hollywood admit that a 
scenario by an unknown author has practically 
no chance of examination by the studios, and 
that many of the companies at once return 
unread any such scripts thrust upon them. 

Meanwhile the young writers and amateurs 
of the screen provide a living for a number of 
racketeers. The story of the Beverly Hills 
cook and her scenario will illustrate this. 

Lena —a large woman of the broad-faced 
peasant type —entered the office of an ac- 
quaintance of mine who sells some materia! 
to the motion picture studios. It took only 
a glance at the script to see that the scenario 
was an infantile and inept production, although 
it was typed and prepared in the proper 
fashion. After refusing to handle the script 
as gently as she could, the agent inquired 
into its history. 

Captivated by the promise of easy money 
in the advertisements of the racketeer brokers, 
Lena had concocted her story in longhand and 
then sought the agent who held out the hopes 
of fame and riches. This person, whom we 
may call “Barker,” has served time in one of 
the penitentiaries of California, but now has 


his office close to the gate of one of the 
largest film companies, although it is said 
that he is never allowed on the “lot.” 

He assured Lena that her story was marvel- 
ous, and with a little tinkering would be a 
sure-fire sale. For this “editing” and typing 
he asked, and later received, seventy-five dol- 
lars. When the last installment was _ paid 
Barker’s interest in the scenario lapsed, and 
Lena never learned if it had actually been 
offered to any studio. 

She rescued the script and went to the 
largest group of literary racketeers in Holly- 
wood, who advertise in their own magazine 
and work the copyright racket. Here her 
scenario was revised and edited again for 
seventy-five dollars, and in addition she paid 
ten dollars for having it copyrighted and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet with some others. It was 
not sold. 

Next Lena carried it to a woman broker 
in Beverly Hills who claims that she sells 
thousands of dollars’ worth of scenarios each 
year. Here the scenario was “expanded’’ to 
eight reels and the love interest was stoked 
up; but there was no evidence that it was 
ever offered to any picture company, although 
the broker received sixty dollars for her 
labors. 

Another woman who conducts a brokerage 
office next took a hand — changed the story 
and retyped it, charging forty dollars; but 
if she made any effort to sell the script she 
got no results. By this time Lena had spent 
considerably over two hundred dollars, and had 
not even a single rejection slip to show for it. 

But, indomitably credulous, she went to my 
acquaintance for further punishment. Here 
she got an honest opinion free; but she prob- 
ably found another racketeer afterwards who 
took more of her money for another revision. 

This tale excited my curiosity. I turned a 
veteran script, thumbmarked by numerous 
hard-headed editors, into a scenario. It had 
neither love interest, adventure, pathos, of 





bathos to recommend it —in fact, it was so 
bad that I thought it would rouse suspicions 
of my good faith. 

It did, I think — but in only one case. I 
offered it to Barker, the ex-convict. Smooth, 
silent, cold as a fish, he listened while I read 
from the story. I asked him what he would 
charge to edit and sell it for me. He replied 
that he could not see his way to revising or 
handling it, and bowed me out. ‘His prison- 
trained intuitions must have told him that I 
was not on the level; for he is known as one 
of the most grasping and pitiless of the 
scenario racketeers. 

Then I visited the International Scenario 
Corporation, which has the most imposing 
front. The International has a_ president, 
secretary, and all the paraphernalia of a gen- 
uine business — numerous offices, with an 
information desk in a Moorish alcove, over- 
stuffed furniture, and cuspidors. In _ the 
corridors leading to the offices are hung 
“stills” of various films, supposedly sold by 
the International to the producers. I looked 
over these photographs very carefully, but I 
failed to recognize any of them, although | 
have long been a fan. They were crude 
and the costumes showed that they were of 
a very early date. 

When I asked to see the president I was 
told that he was in conference, but that Mr. 
Draper down the hall would be glad to see 
me. Draper proved to be an agreeable young 
man with an uneasy eye. When I explained 
about my scenario, he seemed much interested 
in its layout and asked me to leave it together 
with my telephone number. He said he would 
read it and give me an opinion about its sale- 
ability within a week. 

As I left through the corridor I had a 
glimpse into a sort of a storeroom shelved to 
the ceiling, every shelf piled high with manu- 
scripts. Then somebody inside the room 
slammed the door shut and I felt sure that 
Visitors were not welcome to peep into this 
morgue of dead scenarios. 

Over the telephone Draper said that he had 
been much impressed by my script but that 
it would have to have some working over and 
that the motivation would have to be strength- 
ened. Could I come over to the office and talk 
it over? 
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“Motivation” is one of the most precious 
words in the movie racketeer’s vocabulary, 
and Draper certainly overworked it in explain- 
ing why he must charge me seventy-five 
dollars for doing over my story. I must have 
it copyrighted too— charge ten dollars: this 
should always be the first step in the selling 
campaign and included publication in the 
International’s pamphlet sent to all the screen 
companies. Very often the movie magnates 
-—or their minions — culled the best of the 
stories right from this sheet and paid for 
them without further formalities. I protested 
against this for my little story. But Draper 
was more insistent on a copyright to protect 
me from thieves and plagiarism within the 
studios. 

Afterwards I tried to get hold of a copy 
of this publication but was never able to lay 
hands on one; however, | was told that the 
scenarios were almost always pathetically 
feeble or preposterous and had long been a 
joke in the studios. Copyrighted songs are 
also published in this same sheet, for the Inter- 
national offers a “Service for Song Writers.” 
In addition it brings out a magazine in which 
sage advice to the young author is interspersed 
with advertisements of its various activities, 
which include not only the revision and 
marketing of moving picture scenarios, but 
also the revising and selling of dramas, novels, 
and short stories. 

The woman in Beverly Hills who makes 
large claims as the seller of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of scenarios each year sat tight 
and refused to look over my story until she 
had received her reading fee of five dollars, 
but she did add that she never revised any- 
thing for less than fifty dollars and would 
guarantee no sales. She said that a copyright 
was no good, but boasted of her own close 
telations with the scenario departments of the 
big picture companies. 

Last of all I visited a young person on Holly- 
wood Boulevard who said she could sell 
scenarios when all others failed. She had only 
a corner in an architect’s office and paid 
her rent, I suspect, by answering the phone. 
She accepted my script and within a day or 
two called me up to say that it was splendid, 


but needed one or two minor operations which 
(Continued on page 372) 











How to Market Radio Scripts 


By IVAN FIRTH and GLADYS SHAW ERSKINE 


Authors of “Gateway to Radio” 


HEN it is considered that in Greater 

\\ New York alone over two million 
words are written daily for delivery over the 
air the ambitious writer may well stop, look, 
and listen, and then wonder why he cannot 
enter such a wide field. 

This article is aimed to help the profession- 
al writer to market his wares, and as most 
authors have always written for the eye — 
even the actor or the film star is seen speaking 
his lines — the first consideration should be 
the submitting of his work to a critical 
analysis, to ensure its suitability to the new 
medium. His second consideration, and the 
one which we are now discussing, should be 
the channels of marketing and, of course, the 
reasonable rewards for success. 

From the outset it should be very clearly un- 
derstood that the radio industry, from the point 
of view of the writer, is completely disorgan- 
ized. The bigger radio stations with their own 
continuity departments are in direct competi- 
tion with the free lance, who has no redress 
at all if his idea is stolen and re-vamped by 
one of the staff writers — although if the idea 
offered is a published work, this risk of 
piracy is not so great. 

We have had personal experience with one 
of the most successful air-minded advertising 
agencies — who wrote us not to submit any 
suggestions, as they had their own programme 
department, and did not want to run the risk 
of being accused of stealing the idea! 

Incidentally, the basic ideas underlying many 
successful radio programmes are common to 
the thoughts of most authors. It is individuality 
of treatment rather than originality of plot 
that will ever remain the author’s greatest 
protection, and conditions in radio are such 
that many good ideas are spoiled by inexperi- 
enced and cheap writing. The value of the 
expert is not yet thoroughly established in 
this field; but with the development of the 


auditory sense of the listening public, the 
better writer will gradually come into his own. 
Sam Harris, writing in the Literary Digest, 
says that it is the playwright who is the Num- 
ber One man in the theatre —not the star. 
If this is so in the theatre, how much more 
must it be so on the air? 

An author, as a general rule, has profes- 
sional instincts rather than business motives 
and, in radio, has become the victim of what 
might be called a national mood. The adver- 
tising agencies, and the continuity departments 
of the radio stations, hate to think of paying 
out to some outside author dollars that could 
be put to better use in their own offices, so 
that the writing of a great many radio pro- 
grammes is left to the hack writer, who will 
write all day and every day for fifty dollars 
a week, rather than to the creative author. 

It is this same motive, or mood, which 
prompts a merchant to own the factory that 
makes the goods he is buying for resale, 
because he cannot bear knowingly to pay a 
manufacturer’s profit. In the long run, how- 
ever, this doesn’t pay. The more channels 
through which profits may flow, the more 
loads of responsibility there are; and we are 
convinced that in radio the professional author 
is coming more and more into his own. 

We know of one case of a fine writer 
who has few, if any, published works to her 
credit, but who decided to stay with radio. 
She worked very hard indeed, had endless 
disappointments and many apparent thefts of 
her material; but she stuck to it and has 
made good. On one series alone, she told us 
that she made over $10,000 on resale of the 
scripts to local stations throughout the country, 
some months after they had been used in New 
York. 

Authors would best be advised never to sell 
any rights to scripts other than ‘‘for one per- 
formance only ,” but if they were sold commer- 
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cially the sponsor would have to be respected 
as to the length of time that should elapse 
before they could be resold, and a definite 
time limit mutually agreed upon. 

Initially, the writer should strive to get his 
experience by writing scripts for local stations. 
It is not necessary to have all the facilities 
of a large key station in order to perfect 
the technique of writing for radio. Just as 
the stock company has often led the play- 
wright to Broadway, so can the local radio 
station lead the writer to a coast-to-coast hook- 
up. The manager of a smaller station will be 
able to give far more time to the new writer 
with a good idea than would be the case in 
a key station, where there is greater competi- 
tion and little or no time available for anything 
in the nature of experimental work. Tony 
Wons is one example among many who gained 
experience and perfected technique in a local 
station; the ambitious writer cannot be urged 
too strongly not to neglect the friendly work- 
shop of a small station. 

Any work so performed remains a piece 
of property which may become valuable at a 
later date even if the initial reward is negligi- 
ble; and through it the writer will have gained 
a very necessary self-confidence and a back- 
ground that can be used to advantage when 
making a bid for a more lucrative market. 

This more lucrative market is, of course, 
the commercial market; as the radio stations 
themselves subsist almost entirely upon the 
sale of time to advertisers, so also do the 
writers and builders of programmes look for 
their real financial rewards from the sponsors. 

Where the sponsor himself is air-minded, 
he will be the best contact for the author. 
The next best approach is through those ad- 
vertising agencies who are in the market for 
ideas and radio programmes. Their number is 
legion, but a position exists that sometimes 
penalizes the writer, because of ethical con- 
siderations in the advertising business of which 
he knows nothing. For example, if an agency 
presents an advertising campaign td a client, 
that campaign is considered the absolute prop- 
erty of the agency concerned, and included 
in it is the layout and copy writing, produced 
by the paid staff of the agency, and tha 
writers work, which has been submitted 
speculatively, Should the agency fail to secure 
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the account, then the radio writer’s idea goes 
into the limbo with the rest, and the chance 
to sell elsewhere is small. 

Every sponsor has not yet learned that the 
building of radio entertainment is just as 
much a specialist’s job as is the advertising 
agent’s. Very often it happens that the agency 
looks everywhere for a radio programme, and 
then puts on literally dozens of auditions in the 
hope that the sponsor may be satisfied with 
one -—and in by far the larger number of 
such cases all performers must work for 
nothing, except the musicians, who are, of 
course, unionized. : 

The writer may argue that, if he writes 
a short story for a magazine, or even a full- 
length novel, he has to do so speculatively, 
and that therefore he must expect to do the 
same thing with a radio script — why should 
the sponsor buy unless it is what he wants? 
But there is a big difference. 

There are many magazines, and many book 
publishers, and if a work is refused in one 
place, it can be re-submitted elsewhere and 
be duly considered on ,its merits. Not so in 
radio. There is neither discretion nor secrecy 
here. If an audition is put on, a hundred 
people know all about it, even when it is in 
rehearsal, and the whole advertising world 
knows immediately that such-and-such a show 
has been rejected by such-and-such a sponsor. 
The rejection slip from an editor carries no 
criticism of the work submitted, which still 
remains a valuable piece of property to the 
author. If the editor asks for alterations to 
be made, it is reasonably certain that the 
story is sold. In radio, change after change 
may be demanded— and then the sponsor 
may not go on the air at all. In any case the 
programme submitted is discussed in radio 
studios and advertising agencies as a failure, 
no matter what qualities it may possess. 

The building and writing of the first script 
in a series is immeasureably the hardest of 
all, and authors should be paid at least half- 
fee for an audition, as ‘an advance on royal- 
ties,” as it were. There is also a_ better 
psychological reaction if the sponsor has to 
pay something for his auditions. He has 
greater respect for the man who will not work 
for nothing, and he will certainly be encour- 
aged to decide upon the nature of the radio 
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programme he wishes to use, before putting so 
many people to such an amount of abortive 
trouble. 

But there are other channels of approach 
besides these. With the growth of radio, or- 
ganizations have arisen devoting themselves 
exclusively to the building of programmes and 
the handling of talent, and in many instances 
authors would be well advised to place their 
work in the hands of one of these concerns. 
Then again, attempts are being made to 
organize libraries, which offer to both sponsors 
and radio stations throughout the country 
complete series of programmes at a lower fig- 
ure. In this way the same programme might 
be used as a sustaining feature in California 
and as a commercial] in Massachusetts, the 
royalty being much larger from the commer- 
cial sale. 

Then there are recorded programmes, used 
for spot broadcasting. This is a market that is 
rapidly developing, since it affords the adver- 
tiser many opportunities denied to him when 
using the chain system. In this case, however, 
—as in the case of libraries — it is not possi- 
ble to sell the rights “for one performance 
only,” since the advantage to the sponsor lies 
in the fact that he can put his programme on 
when and where he will, though he should 
pay extra in the case of repetition from a sta- 
tion over which it has already been heard. The 
better recording companies keep a check on 
this, since the records are destroyed or returned 
to them after each performance. However, in 
this case, too, there may be a chance for 
resale. Even if a recording company gambles 
with the author and makes a record for him, 
so that the programme can be heard by pros- 
pective sponsors or possibly sold as a sustain- 
ing feature, they would not want to hold that 
material exclusively for more than a few 
months, so that the author would still retain 
the property for direct sale elsewhere. We 
have found the bigger recording companies ex- 
tremely fair and ethical in their dealings. 

With regard to the offering of original 
scripts and ideas to the major chain systems, 
there is always a likelihood of the author 
being offered a job in the continuity depart- 
ment, if he shows in his submitted work 
decided originality or unusual talent. While 
under some circumstances it might be wise 


io accept such an offer, it must be remember- 
ed that the work in the continuity department 
is very much in the nature of hack writing: 
the creative writer may be overworked and 
in time exchange originality of thought for a 
fatal facility to write “something” at a 
moment’s notice. 

Briefly, then, opportunities may be tabu- 
lated as follows: — 


(a) To gain experience, offer material 
to the radio stations without worry- 
ing too much about the financial 
reward. 

(b) Contact sponsors direct — either 
local advertisers, or those with 
national accounts. 

(c) Offer ideas and scripts to adver- 

tising agencies in the market for 

radio programmes. 

Market your material through any 

of the many specialist organizations 

devoted to radio programme build- 
ing. 

(e) Offer scripts to the better recording 
companies making electrical tran- 
scriptions for radio. 

(f) Market completed series through an 
organized radio script library. 

(g) Use an agent, or a manager, to han- 
dle your material exclusively, but 
remember that there are few, if 
any, literary agents who are thor- 
oughly familiar with the radio field. 


(d 


_— 


If the author is disappointed at first, it 
should be borne in mind that a radio series 
is not like a short story. A character has to 
be set, and a cumulative audience built from 
day to day, or from week to week. The adver- 
tiser has to be convinced that the author can 
continue as he has started. A brilliant first 
script is not sufficient to sell the series, unless 
the advertiser has absolute confidence that the 
standard will be maintained. 

On the other hand, once the contract is 
signed there may be good return. A half-hour 
commercial dramatic programme may bring to 
the author $500 per script—this “for one 
performance only,”and, of course, all other 
rights reserved to the author. The writers of 
“gags” for the big comedians get even more, 


(Continued on page 371) 








The Metaphysics of Fiction 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 
The Editor of E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HE novelist of to-day has three forms in 
T which he can tell his story: the romantic, 
the realistic, and the ultra-realistic. 

The romantic novel is idealistic, and its 
construction is as logical as a_ problem 
in geometry. The proposition is that in any 
contest between good and evil the goo.| must 
eventually triumph. The opening of the novel, 
in which the setting is given, is the hypo- 
thesis; the great middle part, in which the 
characters, scenes, and events are brought in 
and dramatically developed, is the proof; the 
denouement, in which the proposition is 
demonstrated as true, is the Q. E. D. Con- 
ceived in the ideal mind, the story develops 
by an ethical causality and slowly rises into 
a symmetrical zsthetic structure. 

Take the novel of Ben Hur. It is essential- 
ly moral. The hero, Ben Hur, personifying 
good, is created with all the attributes of a 
perfectly good man — the ideal man: he is 
handsome, courageous, high-principled, and 
willing to risk his life in defense of good 
which he conceives of in the person of the 
heroine. Likewise, the heroine, Esther, also 
personifying good, is beautiful, virtuous, 
loyal — the ideal woman, who is willing to 
sacrifice herself for the good which she sees 
is embodied in the person of Ben Hur. The 
male villain, Messala, personifying evil, is 
wicked, unprincipled, scheming, and relentless 
in his desire to defeat the hero and the heroine 
and to make it impossible for them ever to 
be joined in a happy marriage. The female 
villain, Iris, the Egyptian, also personifying 
evil, is dangerous and beautiful, crafty, subtle, 
false, resourceful, and she joins Messala in 
trying to keep Ben Hur and Esther apart: 
Other characters and episodes supplying 
secondary interest add to the story by enrich- 
ing and complicating the plot and introducing 
Variation. 


As the novel moves along, the interest rises 
and falls rhythmically —that is, now Ben 
Hur is momentarily victorious, and now his 
enemies. There are minor climaxes, until the 
great chariot race—- when Ben Hur is com- 
pletely victorious and Messala is vanquished 
forever. ben Hur wins Esther, and Messala 
and Iris suffer just punishment. 

A very simple story indeed — the primitive 
tale of the eternal battle between good and 
evil. Over and over again it is written, and 
the formula is ever the same. 

Yet the laws differ from the laws of real 
life. Seldom in life do you find perfectly pure 
types of people. Lut to create characters in 
a romantic novel that were true to life would 
be fatal. Imagine a hero who, however hand- 
some he was, lacked physical courage; or a 
heroine who was virtuous but ugly; or a male 
villain who was a sneak thief but a great 
philanthropist; or a female villain who was 
a cheap little schemer but a good mother. It 
would simply be unthinkable and unconvinc- 
ing. 

In the novel there is a steady, rhythmic 
movement: the crescendos and decrescendos 
come at fairly regular intervals, the episodes 
are arranged in order of their importance and 
properly distributed through the story, the 
characters are all brought in at the proper time 
and all the events are timed to give esthetic 
symmetry to the plot. Yet no such order ap- 
pears in our everyday existence. Where do 
you ever find that life proceeds for any 
appreciable length of time with a steady, 
rhythmic movement, the crescendos and de- 
crescendos occurring at regular intervals? On 


the contrary, life moves in uneven tempos, 
there is seldom anything steady about it, and 
it sometimes rises and falls with such abrupt- 
ness that it throws itself off balance. 
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Furthermore, chance and coincidence con- 
tinually surprise and alter life; and yet in 
fiction they must be employed sparingly. All 
too often they are introduced to span a gap 
which esthetic logic has been unable to bridge, 
thus showing a defect in the zsthetic struc- 
ture and lodging in the mind of the reader 
the suspicion that the author has resorted to 
subterfuge to supply a missing link in the 
chain of his reasoning. And how often does 
such an artificial link break under the strain 
and send the otherwise sound structure crash- 
ing to the ground! 

No, once the premise is established, the logic 
must be unerring. There must be no straying 
ends of uncertainty, no gulfs left or bridged 
over by artificial devices, no introduction of 
plausible explanations to repair the defects in 
the zxsthetic structure. From beginning to 
end the reasoning must be as inviolate as that 
of a theorem, and the conclusion as logical 
and inevitable. Only then is the esthetic 
edifice a complete whole — architectural in 
its construction, logical in its progression, and 
ethical in its conclusion. The Q. E. D. of the 
romantic novel is always a happy one. Thus 
by the power of esthetic logic and poetic 
expression a panorama of the ideal life is 
unfolded, mirroring and satisfying the ideal 
mind —the mind which distinguishes man 
from the rest of creation, and which urges 
him to try to make life better and more ideal. 

The realistic novel, which is the second 
form of fiction, is a study in destiny. The 
proposition is that, in the lives of men and 
women, their environment, chance, and Fate 
in her most inevitable mood determine whether 
they rise or fall. Like the idealistic novel, it 
has the hypothesis, the development, and the 
Q. E. D. Also, it is carefully organized: the 
events are properly timed and distributed to 
produce a cumulative interest, the characters 
are brought into logical relation with each 
other, and all the effects are heightened by 
the creative power of the novelist. But there 
the similarity ends. 

Contrary to the idealistic novel, the real- 
istic novel aims at establishing no ideal, it 
seeks to teach no lesson, it is not concerned 
with trying to correct a moral obliquity, it 
does not arbitrarily divide the life-force into 
good and evil and then undertake to demon- 





strate that in any contest between them the 
good must finally prevail. It merely pictures 
life in its changing aspects and shows how 
men and women meet and overcome their 
difficulties or go down to defeat under the 
weight of them. It frequently exhibits life as 
a terrible, relentless force plunging ahead on 
a dark road and leading toward some goal 
unseen and unknown. It records the combat, 
not between good and evil as abstractions, but 
between man and man, man and woman, man 
and Nature, even between man and himself 
It shows life as continual ebb and flow, now 
finding a temporary equilibrium in which an 
ideal state has been reached; then, that ideal 
state having persisted too long and degener 
ated, moving out of the equilibrium to resume 
its age-old oscillation, It presents men and 
women, not as the arbiters of their own for- 
tunes, not as the masters of their own souls, 
but as the creatures of chance, of their sur- 
roundings, their heredity, training, education, 
or lack of it, and their temptations, trying to 
make their way in life and to maintain their 
balance in the sttuggle that is going on around 
them. It presents men and women, not as 
pure examples of good and evil, but as com- 
posites. Some rise to wealth and fame by 
following the path of good, some perish in 
the struggle; some achieve greatness and 
prominence by following the path of evil, 
some meet punishment and death. 

Sister Carrie, by Theodore Dreiser, is an 
example of a purely realistic novel. It is the 
story of a man and a woman who met by 
chance and entered into an illicit union — the 
man eventually going down to defeat, the 
woman rising to success. The man, Hurst- 
wood, — married, fairly well-to-do, and man- 
ager of a large Chicago saloon, — started at 
the top and descended to the bottom. The 
young woman, Carrie Meeber, — shop girl, of 
weak moral fiber, — started at the bottom and 
ascended to theatrical fame. 

The zsthetic design of the novel is that of 
two musical scales crossing each other: Hurst- 
wood symbolizing the old Greek scale which 
began at the top and descended in a minor 
key—in the novel signifying defeat and 
death; Carrie symbolizing a modern scale 
which begins at the bottom and ascends to the 
top in a major key — signifying triumph and 























life. The place at which the two scales cross 
marks the point where Hurstwood, his money 
and position gone, began to lose his ascendancy 
over Carrie; while she, compelled to support 
Hurstwood from her earnings in the ballet 
where she danced, began to gain the ascend- 
ancy over him. At the moment of her success, 
when her name appears on the lights outside 
of the theatre, Hurstwood dies by gas in a 
Bowery boarding house. The wheel of life 
that had brought the strong man down had 
brought the weak woman up. The strong man 
had perished from weakness, the weak woman 
had risen to strength. 

The realistic novel is a painting from life, 
and the title is “Enigma.” A segment lifted 
out of the passing pageant of life and intensi- 
fied by the power of the author’s creative 
skill and imagination— such is the realistic 
novel. 

The ultra-realistic novel, which is the third 
form of fiction, is a study in dynamic egoism. 
It offers no proposition to be demonstrated as 
true; it therefore has no hypothesis, no proof, 
no Q. E. D. It has no relation whatsoever 
to the romantic novel; and its only similarity 
to the realistic novel is that the reader cannot 
readily see in the characters any clues to in- 
dicate their probable fate. The revolutionary 
originality of the ultra-realistic novel is that 
it deals with an entirely new kind of people — 
modern men and women who have grown to 
maturity in an age of science and who have 
been educated to believe in the power of their 
conscious mind, not only to think out their 
problems, but to order their lives arbitrarily, 
in a world beyond good and evil. 

The individual has therefore become a law 
unto himself. He is also two persons in one 
—the first, that which he is by birth, with 
the second, that which he has created by his 
conscious mind. Men, by studying their emo- 
tions, have gained much of the intuitive power 
and understanding of women; women, by 
studying their mental processes and being 
educated in the same subjects that men are, 
have gained much of the reasoning power of 
men. The result is that men have acquired 
more subjectivity, and women more objectivi- 
ty; also, that many of them have become 
dynamic combinations of both sexes, which 
has made them both self-sufficient and self- 
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conscious. In their self-sufficiency is a new 
kind of self-unity; in their self-consciousness 
is a conflict which arises out of their real or 
birth self and their consciously created self 
facing and challenging each other. It is 
through the study of psychology and psycho- 
analysis that this new generation and species 
of men and women has evolved; and the 
ultra-realistic novel is the effort of art — 
literature — to dramatize their lives. 

Point Counter Point, by Aldous Huxley, is 
an admirable and unique example of the ultra- 
realistic novel. The striking thing about it is 
that its esthetic form is not that of literature, 
but of music. Mr. Huxley, deeply learned in 
music, especially the polyphonic, has employed 
contrapuntal musical form as a_ structural 
setting in which to present his characters and 
scenes and to tell his story. 

The title of his book is the name of that 
form of music — the earliest in modern music 
—jin which one or more parts are set against 
a given melody, but in such a way that all 
the voices are equally important and independ- 
ent. The name “counterpoint’’ was first adopt- 
ed in the Fourteenth Century, and it was 
derived trom the method of placing one note, 
called punctus, against or opposite — above 
and below —another note. Hence, punctus 
contra punctum, or “note against note.” As 
punctus also means “point,” punctus contra 
punctum was rendered “point against point,” 
or “point counter point.” From counterpoint 
was evolved the fugue, the highest develop- 
ment of contrapuntal writing reached by the 
great Bach. 

Mr. Huxley, in the early part of his book, 
points out the analogy between life and the 
fugue with its various voices weaving in and 
out. He writes: “The parts live their separate 
lives; they touch, their paths cross, they com- 
bine for a moment to create a seemingly final 
and perfect harmony, only to break apart 
again. Each is always alone and separate and 
individual....And all are equally right and 
equally wrong; and none of them will listen 
to the others. In the human fugue there are 
eighteen hundred million parts....It is only 
by considering one or two parts at a time 
that the artist can understand anything.” The 
curious sructure of the novel will now be 
clear to the reader, who might otherwise be 
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inclined to regard it as a succession of char- 
acters and everits only tenuously associated. 

The scene of Point Counter Point is Eng- 
land; the time is the Twentieth Century; the 
characters are mostly intellectuals. There is 
absolutely no progressive plot. The novel is 
merely the succession of individual episodic 
dramas which result from the synthetic person- 
alities of the characters, but which attain an 
esthetic unity by being portraits in the modern 
style which are all hung in a modern art 
gallery. Walter Bidlake, magazine and news- 
paper writer, regretting his illicit attachment 
to Marjorie Carling, who left her husband 
for him, and neglecting Marjorie to become in- 
volved with Lucy Tantamount, a young widow 
financially, legally, and emotionally free, who 
experimented with love for intellectual stim- 
ulation and to satisfy her intellectual curiosity 
— John Bidlake, painter of an older genera- 
tion, whose sensuality made him a good artist 
but a bad husband to three wives — Lady 
Tantamount, of whose past her childlike 
scientist husband was quite innocent — Mark 
Rampion, painter and writer, half-Puritan and 
half-intelligentsia, whose marriage was happy 
because his wife Mary had the money and 
understood him — Spandrell, revolutionary 
communist, who was too devoted to women 


and sensual pleasures — Burlap, newspaper 
editor, who had a perfect technique in love- 
making — Everard Welby, founder and fiery 
leader of the Brotherhood of British Freemen, 
who was unfortunate with women — Philip 
Quarles, the erring but still too intellectual 
man for his wondering wife Elinor, who her- 
self just missed a fateful misstep by an 
unforeseen tragedy. There are many more 
characters who complete the strange vet 
remarkable galaxy of people, all trying to 
resolve their lives by conscious thought that 
allowed their emotions to run free and easy, 
even while it made them intellectual prisoners 
of themselves. To escape from emotional 
bonds and inhibitions by using conscious 
thought to break the lock of the cell door, 
only to discover that they could not escape 
from themselves — this is the composite theme 
of Point Counter Point. 

In this novel there is not the element 
of Space, Time or Causation. Rather is the 
action carried on in a dynamic absolute, in 
which emotion and thought clash and produce 
a conflict from which the characters emerge 
neither wholly victorious nor wholly vanquish- 
ed, but partly one and partly the other. The 
ultra-realistic novel is the drama of dualism 
in the individual. 





Writing for the Fan Magazines 


By DOUGLAS LURTON 


Managing editor, Fawcett Publications, 
publishers of RADIOLAND, SCREEN BOOK, HOLLYWOOD, SCREEN PLAY, etc. 


As told to Harold S. Kahm 


the part of the movie and radio fan 
magazines for new material, a demand which 
is probably heavier than in any other class of 
magazine at the present time. The character 
of the demand is best indicated by the rates 
paid for material — fifty dollars to one hun- 
dred dollars and sometimes more, for stories 
one thousand to fifteen hundred words in 
length. In practically every case payment is 
made on acceptance. 

The large number of movie and radio fan 
magazines owe their existence entirely to this 
eager demand of the public for news and 
gossip about their favorite stars. There seems 
scarcely a limit to this need. 

sy far the majority of writers who are 
contributing steadily to this class of magazine 
live in New York or in Los Angeles; because 
it is chiefly in those two cities that it is 
possible to establish contacts with movie and 
radio stars. These contacts are absolutely 
essential to the fan-magazine writer. Occa- 
sionally, however, a writer living. in a city 
far removed from either of those mentioned 
is able to pick up a good story and sell it. 
Sometimes a famous star visits his or her 
home town, and a writer who is up on his 
toes and knows the market can succeed in 
getting an interview and a story. 

In general, a writer who establishes contacts 
with famous stars does so through other con- 
nections. A friend has a friend who knows 
a certain star’s secretary intimately ; one thing 
leads to another. Once the star has been 
interviewed, a friendship may be established 
which will result in the star bringing about 
introductions to other stars. There is no set 
rule or method: it is a case of each man for 
himself, and the writer with the most pleasing 


ee is a constant, heavy demand on 


personality and the most agile mind is natural- 
ly the one that will win the largest degree of 
success in this field. 

A mere interview with a star is by no 
means enough. Writers come into my office 
and say, for instance, “Can you use a story 
on Joan Crawford?” My answer is, “I don’t 
know. What have you got?” We may already 
have a half-dozen Joan Crawford stories in 
our files. Just any story about Joan Crawford 
won't do. It’s got to be something different 
— not only different from what we have 
published, or have on file, but different from 
anything published in the past in any other 
of the fan magazines. 

It’s all a matter of “angles.” A story fea- 
tured in a recent issue of one of our magazines 
was, “Should Mae West Get Married?” That 
represents a new “angle.” It isn’t just a 
biography of the star. It raises a question 
which arouses the interest of hundreds of 
thousands of fan readers who, rightly or other- 
wise, are personally concerned in the affairs 
of their favorite. It is useless, usually, for a 
writer to submit a story unless he has created 
this new angle. That angle represents the 
creative element in fan magazine writing. 

If you have the opportunity of interviewing 
a star, it is best to have your angle ready in 
your mind beforehand, and interview him or 
her so that the interview will bear upon your 
particular slant. The nature and variety of 
angles can only be obtained by a study of 
the fan magazines: the headings of the stories 
contain the angle or theme; the story is built 
around it entirely. 

Once a story is accepted and the writer 
paid, it may be filed away and not used for 


months. The editor may wait until the lime- 
(Continued on page 372) 








II - Writing Short Stories 


By F. FRASER BOND 


Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 


UNDAMENTALLY a story consists of 

two main ingredients: material and ac- 
tion. What do we mean by the “material” of a 
story? The term includes the setting (where 
the story takes place), the general situation, 
the social background and the kind of people 
who take part in the story. By action, we 
mean the doings of these people. 

Let us take up, first, the people in the 
story. We call them our “characters” and it 
is our job to make them deserve that name. 
Our readers expect that we can make each 
of these characters live for him as a separate 
and distinct person. He wants to know what 
they look like, how they act, and what they 
think. This means that with each character 
we must describe the physical appearance, show 
what he does and how he does it, and indicate 
what manner of a man, woman or child he 
is in his innermost being. 

To do this we have at our disposal two 
distinct types of details to select from :— 

The details that identify. 
The details that individualize. 

“The details that identify” are the obvious 
ones that all can see: shortness or tallness, 
plumpness or thinness, baldness, platinum 
blondeness, eyes that squint or resemble “lim- 
pid pools in the depth of a forest,” a hunched 
back, a wooden leg, or any physical peculiari- 
ty. They are, in short, the details which we 
would put in our Lost and Found “ad” in 
the paper should our character be lost, 
strayed, or stolen. 

“The details that individualize” or charac- 
terize are of course less obvious, more subtle, 
and accordingly more difficult to select and 
more interesting to read when selected. Sup- 
pose our character has a high-strung, nervous 
disposition. We have to show this by making 
him start when the phone bell rings, break 
off his conversation to pace quickly up and 
down the room. Suppose some woman in our 
story is scatterbrained. We must show this 
side of her to the reader by indicating that 


she can never lay her hands on a thing, by 
the haphazard hop-skip-and-jump of her mind 
in conversation, and by her trait of never 
being able to hold on to her bag, gloves or 
handkerchief, so that when she stands up all 
the men in the room are kept diving to the 
floor for her fallen accessories. 


How to Describe People in the Story 


Before we start to tell our readers what a 
certain character looks like, we know in our 
own minds the type of person the character 
is and the effect which we wish his appear- 
ance to make. Accordingly we again have to 
select the essential, salient details. We can 
present those details in a variety of ways. 

The easiest (and therefore the least effec- 
tive) is to label the character as “red-headed,” 
“fat,” “slim and lovely,” or just plain “home- 
ly.” The harder way and the more effective 
way is by indirection and suggestion. 

Bear in mind that Homer never directly 
described the most famous beauty of history, 
Helen of Troy. He lets us see her through 
the eyes of the men whose lives she influ- 
enced. As writers we have many ingenious 
ways in which to make our descriptions of a 
person’s looks seem perfectly natural in the 
story. Here is an example. The expert and 
always entertaining short-story writer, Mar- 
garet Craven, makes her heroine see her own 
reflection in a mirror: — 


In the mirror above the console, Eleanor 
could see her face. If it were capable of 
comparatively few really beautiful moments, 
it was equally incapable of any really plain 
ones. You could come upon it at three in 
the morning on a week night with no great 
shock. Its eyes were soft and humorous, and 
its complexion did not wipe off entirely on 
a towel. 


In the story from which we quote, Miss 
Craven takes as her theme the eternal fem- 
inine. Read over the illustration again and pick 
out the essentially feminine details. For prac- 
tice, look in the mirror and describe your own 





face or the face of someone who happens 
to be sitting across the table from you. Pick 
out the details you want to set down, and then 
go to work. Your result will take the form 
either of a catalogue, a mere list of eyes, mouth, 
chin, dimples, freckles, and so on, or of a 
definite arrangement. It will take the same 
two courses if you attempt to describe the 
whole person. With the “catalogue” we need 
not bother. It has slight use for us except as 
notes from which to work. The “arrangement” 
on the other hand probably follows the right 
road. 

Here is the psychology of perception, or 
in other words, here is how our minds work: 
We first get a general impression and then, 
with a second or third look, we discriminate 
the details which have given rise to that im- 
pression. Suppose at first glance we get an 
impression of emaciation. Our next glance 
shows us the sunken cheeks, the large eyes 
with the dark hollows round them, the long 


thin hands, or the clothes hanging loosely on . 


the person’s frame. As this method follows 
the normal order of perception, we can feel 
quite secure in assuming that if we set it 
down as we receive it—the general impres- 
sion first and then the details that contribute 
to that impression — our réaders will follow 
it easily and get from it the effect which we 
aim to produce. 

Expert description does not consist of an 
orgy of adjectives. Often the writer can de- 
scribe his character effectively by relying on 
the picturing quality in the verbs he selects. 
Take for example the verb “to walk.” We use 
this verb in a sentence and convey merely the 
idea of action, of personal locomotion. Let 
us see what variants we can find which will 
convey this same sense of action plus a defin- 
ite descriptive value: — 

General Fitzgibbon strode into the room, 


banged his fist on the table and shouted, 
“Silence !” 

The old man ambled from his place by the 
open fire and sidled out of the door. 


Gabrielle tip-toed down the hall to the library. 
Her husband still paced the room, back and 
forth, back and forth, like the polar bear at 
the zoo. 


In these three sentences we find five dis- 
tinctly picturing variants, all of them not only 
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descriptive but characterizing as well. Take 
for practice the verbs “to look” and “to say.” 
See how many picturing variants you can jot 
down for each of them. By the time the list 
is complete, you will have an inkling of what 
you as a writer can do merely by bothering 
to select the right verb. 


How to Describe the Inner Man 


Although readers have a natural interest in 
the outward appearance of people in the story, 
they have a greater concern and curiosity 
about their inner being. Up to now we have 
dealt with surface description. We come now 
to characterization. The people in our story 
have passions as well as profiles. What shall 
be our method here? 

From our knowledge of life we know that 
the mind motivates the outward actions, but 
that some actions have grown so habitual that 
except in extreme emergency they continue 
as if independent of the brain’s command. Let 
us build on this general observation. We can 
delineate or characterize, then, by consider- 
ing : — 

The mind, its way of thinking, its 
actual thoughts. 

The actions, the outward movements 
inspired by the inward prompting. 

The habits, those outward actions so 
long in use that they have become an 
integral part of the character’s nature. 

The speech: Unless we deal with deaf- 
mutes, our characters express themselves 
in words. If our characters are simple, 
they blurt out what they think; if com- 
plex, they control their outward expres- 
sion. Here the author must be aware of 
the inner mental workings as well as of 
the spoken word, and indicate both if 
his story so decrees. 


Unless we write a frankly psychological 
story, the character’s actions and his conver- 
sation form our chief concern. As_ with 
description, we can, if we wish, use the lazy 
label method and write that ‘Nat was born 
stingy.” Discriminating readers, however, 
prefer to have the writer show them that 
Nat was stingy. If his miserly instincts make 
part and parcel of our story, they must be 
shown. We must see that stinginess in action. 
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We must see him decline to help his needy 
brother; we must see him count out the few 
coppers for daily subsistence while he hoards 
a bankroll; we must see his children make 
their old clothes do. 


If our story introduces to the reader a 
domineering woman we must similarly show 
this characteristic in action and speech. We 
must see her forcing her will upon her family ; 
we must show her gaining her point at a 
club meeting by brushing aside all opposition. 
We may even show her fail, though domineer 
ing to the end, with a traffic cop who refuses 
to be dominated except by lustrous eyes and 
“baby talk.” 

In this manner we identify certain traits 
with certain. characters. Our readers get to 
know them and to know what to expect from 
them. They will insist that we keep our char- 
acters consistent. Even though we should 
delineate a character as “impulsive,” our read- 
ers will expect that the sudden exclamations 
and swift, unpremeditated actions will all be 
in keeping with the mentality of the character 
in question, as the author has indicated and 
impressed it. 


Conversation in the Story 


Conversation plays an important part in 
most fiction for obvious reasons. It enables 
the writer, as we have just seen, to indicate 
a character's mentality and disposition. It 
enables him to differentiate between charac- 
ters. Obviously the mistress has manners of 
speech and a cultural background which 
differ from those of her Swedish maid. These 
manners and this background may be better or 
may be worse; the point is that they are not 
the same. Conversation enables the writer to 
show this. 

Conversation can foretell impending action 
and can hint at future developments in the 
story. It may also indicate action in the past 
which the reader has to understand but need 
not necessarily see. 


Conversation may often endow the story 
with humor. It has laughter-provoking qual- 
ities. A child in the story, just learning to 
talk, may use odd, mature words at the dinner 
table with amusing effect. Similarly a for- 
eigner in the story may make ridiculous mis- 


takes with his English. Such variations from 
the form have always in them the material 
for laughter. One of ,the characters conversing 
may have a natural gift for repartee: — 
“They tell me that in your youth, you were 
keen on the sea.” The old man looked up 
from his work. His clear blue eyes held a 
dancing light in them. 


“Sure,” he answered. “There was hardly a 
day when I wasn’t four sheets to the wind.” 


In addition to the foregoing uses, conver- 
sation stands out as one of the best means at 
the author’s disposal of getting across de- 
scription. Most readers do not want to bother 
with imagination— that is, with imagining 
for themselves. They have bought the stor) 
to read the author’s imagination and expect 
him to supply it. Should the story mention 
some character’s home, the reader does not 
want to bother with the mental architecture 
or the mental interior decoration involved. He 
wants the author to supply it for him. He 
gets restless if the author presents it to him 
in straight paragraphs because such insertions 
halt the narrative, and he wants incident. 

This reader preference and need explains 
why we find so much ordinary conversation 
in short stories and in novels. The author is 
making use of the spoken word to describe, 
to make the reader familiar with the locale in 
which the story moves as well as with the 
people who take part in the happenings. 

Let us pass now from the reasons for and 
the uses of conversation in short fiction to the 
important subject of how to write it. As the 
best stories have their foundation in real life, 
so the best conversation in fiction reflects the 
naturalness of the spoken words of actual 
people. What is the outstanding peculiarity of 
the way in which most of us think and talk? 
Is it not the hop-skip-and-jump of our ideas? 
We start thinking about something and talk- 
ing about something, and then all of a sudden, 
an odd association of ideas sends us off on 
a tangent on a completely different subject. 
This happens in the report of a trial even 
when the judge makes a special insistence on 
the relevancy of question and answer. In 
normal conversation it happens continually, 
and in imitating normal talk in our story we 
must see to it that it contains this very natural 
factor. 
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“Of course I love dancing,” the girl was 
saying. “I only left the deck last night be- 
cause I promised Aunt Jo to be back in the 
stateroom by twelve.” 

She stood close to him at the stern rail, so 
close that Bob could feel the touch of her 
blonde curls as the wind blew them softly 
against his cheek. Below them an orange skin 
scudded by in the wake. ‘The girl’s eyes 
followed it as it bobbed and sank in the white 
foam. She turned toward him suddenly, her 
lips apart. 

“Have you ever been in Spain?” 

“In Spain?” Bob looked at her in surprise. 
“Why no, of course not. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, no reason, at all,” she said. “I should 
love to go to Spain. I have built such a lovely 
castle there.” 


Often we too, like the girl, have jumped 
in our thoughts from oranges to Spain, or 
even farther. If we have built a castle there 
as successful writers, we must study the basic 
pattern of everyday talk in order that the 
conversation we write may flow easily and 
naturally. Otherwise we will find that our 
characters will talk stiltedly, back and forth 
at each other like a tennis ball over the net. 

Actually when we come to write this con- 
versation, we find ourselves bothered by the 
question of mechanics. We put our sentence 
in quotation marks, and then find, unless we 
are careful, that the page bristles with “he 
saids,”” and “she saids,” or that he, she, or 
they “remarked,” “added,” “shouted,” “‘cried,” 
or “expostulated.” ‘Too true. 

Good writers never dodge the issue. A cer- 
tain amount of such mechanism has to go into 
the fabric. What we must try to do is to 
keep the mechanism down to the minimum. 
If the preceding sentence in the story indi- 
cates to the reader just who is talking, what 
follows from this character can go down be- 
tween its quotation marks untagged. If there 
is only one other person in the room, then 
obviously the replies must come from him. 
They too can follow without mechaaical aid. 
Take this from Ernest Hemingway : — 

“What’s the matter, Schatz?” 
“I’ve got a headache.” 

“You better go back to bed.” 
“No, I’m all right.” 


“You go back to bed. I’ll see you when 
I’m dressed.” 


When three or four or five different char- 
acters join in the conversation the job of 
allocating the remarks to the person who made 
them requires care. If, in our use of conver- 
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sation as a characterizing agent, we have 
endowed certain characters with linguistic 
peculiarities, such peculiarities will serve as 
identification. For instance we may have a 
girl who talks with a Southern drawl. Ob- 
viously when that drawl appears in the story, 
the reader knows who is talking. Similarly 
with other accents, tricks of speech, stuttering, 
or use of habitual] expressions. All these serve 
to indicate to the reader the source of the talk. 

Above all, the writer’s main task is to make 
the conversation seem natural. Do not be 
over self-conscious in the avoidance of “he 
said,” or “she said.” If your conversation 
reads more naturally with the help of these 
mechanical aids, use them. 

Often writers direct attention to their next 
speaker by making that character move. 


Stearns walked to the window and flicked 
the ash from his cigarette into the street 
below. He turned slowly and faced his wife. 


Obviously the next words spoken will in 
all probability be spoken by Stearns. This 
device has much to commend it. It adds ani- 
mation to the scene, the sense of action and 
movement. Readers tire of static tete-a-tete 
talk in stories as easily as they tire of it 
on the stage. 

A final advantage of conversation in a short 
story concerns itself with layout rather than 
with literature. Conversation breaks up the 
page, varies the length of the paragraphs, 
gives variety to the appearance of the typo- 
graphical layout. 

Why do we call this an advantage? Our 
answer lies in the realm of the reader’s habits 
and tastes. Often he comes to a story for 
relaxation after a hard day’s work. Often he 
is repelled by the appearance of a page of 
solid type. It looks hard to read; it looks as 
if it will call on him to make an effort. ‘He 
has made efforts al] day, and refuses to make 
another. He turns the page over. If the next 
story presents a page broken up by conversa- 
tion, short sentences in quotation marks, often 
a separate line for even “Yes” and “No,” he 
starts on it eagerly. He says to himself, “This 
looks easy to read.” He is quite right. It is 
easy to read. We must never lose sight of 
the fact that what we write has to attract 
the eye as well as the mind. 














Bitter-Sweet in a Writer’s Career 
ANONYMOUS 


HERE are two supreme tragedies in the 
T never-ending struggle for literary dis- 
tinction. One is that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the vast horde of writers must either 
fail outright or merely reach the level of 
mediocrity. A very small number can hope 
to achieve true literary distinction, whether 
measured by financial reward or the acclaim 
of the public — “fame.” A little larger group 
can hope to become professional writers and 
earn a decent living. The other real tragedy is 
that when outstanding success does come to 
the chosen few it is often so late in life that 
the rewards of success cannot be enjoyed to 
the extent that the effort put forth warrants. 

Nevertheless, there are advantages that go 
with a writer’s work that largely offset these 
disadvantages. In most professions if one has 
not had a large measure of success by the age 
of forty there is little hope. This is not true 
with writers who have an unquenchable urge 
to write. Writers with this impulse must write 
in order to be happy. One may reach fifty, 
sixty, and even seventy with little recognition 
and stil] have good reasons to hope for success 
if one has profited by a rich background of 
experience. The gruesome experiences of the 
struggling writer strengthen his intuitive 
powers and understanding of life’s problems 
more and more as the years go by. (Brains, 
an adequate storehouse of knowledge, a com- 
prehensive technical training, keen powers of 
observation, and a practical sense of values 
are, of course, taken for granted.) 

Patience seems to be an indispensable virtue 
for writers. Yet for the over-ambitious it is 
so difficult to be patient! When I view per- 
spectively my own experience as a writer 
during the past eight years and consider the 
meagre financial returns from the hundreds 
of editorials, features, special] articles, other 
pieces that have been published, I wonder at 
times if the disappointments do not outweigh 
the rewards, financial and otherwise. But if 
one has the instinctive zeal to become an 


artist, disappointment means little. The strug- 
gle must go on. 

While I had several years of practical news- 
paper experience before I left college, I had 
not then begun to take my writing seriously. 
However, on leaving the university, I was 
impressed with the importance of a_ broad 
knowledge in such fields as science, economics, 
psychology, history, political science, and 
philosophy if one hopes to be a successful 
magazine writer for the quality group. My 
professor of journalism stressed the fact that 
the quality publications not only want good 
writers; they want competent thinkers who 
know a great deal about many fields of knowl- 
edge and who are able to interpret accurately 
the trends of the times. 

Constant interest in writing editorials, crit- 
ical articles, political speeches, essays, and so 
on has materially improved my _ skill in 
evaluating facts, my powers of interpretation, 
my ability to put force—driving power — 
into my writing, and to eliminate superfluous 
material from my manuscript. 

Personally I feel that a college education 
with training in a good school of journalism 
is very desirable for a prospective magazine 
writer. But this should be supplemented by 
a course better adapted to the individual needs 
of the writer, under the direction of some 
established writer or some reputable critic if 
possible. In my own experience, I have found 
that reliable manuscript criticism saves much 
wasted effort. 

[ have found graduate work a great time 
saver, and it also broadens a writer if the 
proper application is made of the training in 
research secured as a graduate student.While 
graduate work is often narrow specialization, 
the technique of collecting and evaluating 
facts is acquired and may be used to great 
advantage in keeping well informed in many 
different fields. 

I deliberately plan my reading just as | 
plan my writing. The better I understand 
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related subjects, the better I can handle my 
own subject. An educational writer must have 
a thorough knowledge of economic and indus- 
trial trends, of the underlying social problems, 
and an intelligent understanding of current 
happenings and philosophies. | make it my 
practice to read the editorials of such inter- 
pretative writers as Walter Lippmann, David 
Lawrence, Roger Babson. I study analytically 
a few of the outstanding magazine articles and 
stories each month. I also browse through most 
of the material in the leading magazines and 
many books so as to keep in touch with new 
trends and new editorial policies. 

In my own opinion a proper balance between 
reading and writing is imperative for a pro- 
spective magazine writer. I read for inspira- 
tion, for analysis of reader interest and 
information on current trends, and for new 
ideas for articles and editorials. Ideas for 
articles often are suggested to my mind while 
reading in the library. These ideas are not 
usually closely related to the subject I have 
been reading; maybe I am simply reading to 
get up steam, but my mind becomes receptive 
for a new idea. a 

So when it comes I lay aside my book or 
magazine and follow up the idea during the 
inspiration of the moment. I write whatever 
comes to my mind at the time and then go 
back to my reading. In a few days I take 
the notes and organize them and check and 
revise the first draft. I then read a number 
of articles on the same subject, if any are 
available, and evaluate my article in the light 
of what has already been published on the 
subject. I find that I can judge the merit of 
one of my own articles much more effectively 
after I have put it away for a week or two. 

Of course, if timeliness is an important 
factor speed will be necessary. Now and then 
an editor will hold a timely article two months 
or more before reporting, so if it is not sold 
after two or three submissions it becomes stale. 

I have steadfastly refused to write anything 
that I cannot write with sincerity. I have 
much admiration for the best of pulp writers, 
for they seem to put their whole life into 
their work. However, I cannot write that 
kind of material with sincerity. Whether 
Writing articles or fiction the writer must be 
sincere. He may play two sides of a question 
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by means of a pseudonym. But if he finally 
reaches the point where he has no convictions 
or principles of his own, he is not likely to 
get very far as a writer. 

The religious publications have been a 
source of both inspiration and profit to me. 
Not that I am strictly orthodox in my religion. 
That is not necessary in order to write for 
them; but much of the material they use | 
can write with sincerity and enjoyment. I 
have a good outlet for my editorials both in 
the religious publications and the juvenile 
magazines — and here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the beginning writer to get some 
of his best writing published. 

I have often written editorials for news- 
papers that were not in a financial position to 
pay for them during the depression, just for 
the opportunity of having more of my work 
published. Even the news story is often a 
vehicle for good writing. I still write one 
now and then when the occasion warrants it. 
There is art in the best news stories, and 
the new writer can profit by it if skill is 
used. One of my most satisfactory sales 
recently was to the New York Times. News- 
papers are still good laboratories for training 
writers. The New York Times stands at the 
head of the list in my own estimation. 
Naturally it is a difficult market. 

I have discontinued writing too many long 
articles. Sales have been especially difficult 
on the longer articles during the past three 
or four years. I find it pays to put more 
energy into short pieces. In this way the sales 
average better and it is easier to keep up 
courage. It is also easier to do good writing 
in the shorter material: one can do a better 
job of revision. 

I am influenced quite a bit by moods as 
to the kind of work I do. I have sold little 
humor, but I frequently try my hand at it, 
for I feel that it helps to give a lighter touch 
to philosophical pieces and editorials. I must 
read a good deal of the more wholesome type 
of humor in order to get into the mood for 
this kind of work. I find that philosophical 
books of both the lighter and more subtle 
types give me the right kind of inspiration 
for Sunday school articles and editorials. 

(Continued on page 368) 








Remarks upon Adventure-Mystery 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


BECAUSE of its lack of taboos, tricks, 
and hard-and-fast rules, the adventure- 
mystery perhaps offers the type of crime story 
most suited to new writers. By adventure- 
mystery is meant a crime story which is solved 
through a series of adventures rather than 
by pure deduction or scientific research. In 
this genus the detective does not necessarily 
have to be a professional investigator (which 
again is a boon to the inexperienced writer, 
who, if he undertook to describe a Central 
officer or a Scotland Yard man, would have 
to know a great deal about those institutions 
if he intended —a prime requisite — to make 
his character at all authentic). In the adven- 
ture-mystery there is no necessity for the 
laborious planting and unraveling of many 
clues; and as a further benefit the author is 
permitted an almost unlimited range of locale. 
As an illustration, let me describe the cer- 
tain steps which went into the writing of 
The Shanghai Bund Murders. The first thing 
I had to do was to decide definitely on the 
nature of the crime which was either to be 
discovered or to be thwarted. Of course, the 
more unusual the crime the better is the yarn. 
In this case, Captain North was trying to 
prevent an illegal shipment of arms from 
reaching some bandit generals on the upper 
Yangtze-kiang. Only at the end of the story 
does it become possible for him to thwart 
them. Between the start and the conclusion of 
the story, I arranged for several minor crimes 
to be committed, but all of them had to have 
a direct bearing on the main narrative ques- 
tion — “Can the illegal shipment be stopped?” 
By bringing up minor crimes and solving 
them as he goes along, the writer spares 
himself the difficult task of writing a whole 
book about just one crime (a type of story 
in which it is almost impossible to avoid the 
deadly anticlimactic last chapters explaining 
how the detective interpreted the various 
clues ). 
In the adventure-mystery branch of the 
crime story family, clues in most cases should 
be cleared up almost as fast as they appear ; 


but in clearing them up fresh problems are 
uncovered which, when solved, introduce still 
another set. Proportionately, the importance 
of the clues or problems should increase as 
the story progresses. By not having to re- 
member more than one or two sets of clues 
at a time, the reader is not hampered by a 
frantic effort to recall in Chapter Twenty 
evidence which was introduced in Chapter 
Three. This, of course, is not a rigid rule, 
but applicable in most cases. 

To revert to The Shanghai Bund Murders: 
Captain North's first problem was to discover 
who had murdered a young Englishman who 
was in love with Ruby Braunfeld, a notorious 
“coaster’’ known to be in touch with the ban- 
dit generals. While still on the river boat 
Captain North exposed the murderer ; but in 
solving the killing he was left with a new 
problem. While dying, the victim had mur- 
mured two words which sounded like “Carol's 
doll.”” Only two chapters later North after 
much effort learns that the dying man was 
trying to say “Carolus dollar.” Captain North 
then faces deadly peril in regaining the dollar; 
but when he gets the coin he finds inside of it 
an enigmatic piece of paper known to have 
a direct bearing on the central mystery. 

If by chance the story of an inexperienced 
author grows into an adventure deficient in 
mystery, it is still saleable as an adventure 
story with a mystery slant — a thing not pos- 
sible in any of the other types of crime stories. 

It might be wise to add that the question, 
“How was Mr. X killed?” no longer forms a 
good basis for a mystery story. Practically 
every possible or impossible device or means of 
killing a fellow human has been used again 
and again. Therefore, does it not seem wiser 
to build a story on the query, “Why was Mr. 
X murdered?” 

Actual pursuit of the criminal and physical 
conflict can, in this type, be allotted much more 
space than in any other genus. Remember 
this: nine times out of ten when a detective 
story fan sits down beside his crackling fire 
it is an adventure-mystery he has with him. 
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Hints from the Journal of Gamaliel Bradford 
By ADA SIMPSON SHERWOOD 


AMALIEL BRADFORD gave to the 

world one hundred and _ thirteen 

inimitable “soul pictures” of others, while in 
his journal he has revealed his own soul. 

I have recently read this Journal of 
Gamaliel Bradford, and found in his literary 
method what seemed to me some excellent sug- 
gestions for other writers or those who aspire 
to authorship. Foremost in his qualities worthy 
of emulation we might place his courage and 
persistent effort in overcoming his handicap. 
Almost a lifelong invalid, he succeeded in 
doing a vast amount of reading, in mastering 
six or seven languages besides his own, and 
in producing twenty-five published volumes, 
besides much writing not included in these 
books. (The statement of this number of 
volumes was made in 1931, there might have 
been more later ; he died in 1932.) Even when 
he had to spend thirteen or fourteen hours 
of the twenty-four in bed, and could write but 
an hour a day, — sometimes even being limited 
to a half hour — he accomplished a consider- 
able amount of work in the course of a year. 
There were many periods when he was forced 
to take complete rest. He said repeatedly that 
writing was his life; that “There is no rapture 
in the universe that can equal it, even if it 
leaves me worn and exhausted afterwards.” 

Next to his courage, we might list his 
patience — his ability to keep right on in his 
loved vocation in the face of failure or indif- 
ferent success. He wanted to write poems, 
dramas, novels — creative work ; and he wrote 
these abundantly, but his efforts met with 
a cold reception. He says of his poetry writ- 
ing: “Morning after morning I keep hammer- 
ing away at my little verses, a futile and 
profitless occupation certainly; but it charms 
me in itself and is at least better than spending 
the wakeful hour fretting and harassing myself 
over vain, fantastic worries such as naturally 
and inevitably haunt my restless and aimless 
spirit. And then I send verses to one magazine 
or another and back they come trailing and 
limping, with drooped heads and broken 


wings: but even that is not enough to dis- 
courage me.” 

It was not until his fiftieth year that Mr. 
Bradford found the type of writing for which 
he was best fitted and which brought him 
marked success —what he called “writing 
portraits,” or “psychography.” And here, too, 
he needed and manifested infinite patience in 
reading masses of material to get at “the 
soul” of the individual, as he said. In this 
work all his varied experiments and practice 
contributed to his success. His editor writes 
of him: “In his efforts to create imaginary 
characters, he had learned the art of present- 
ing real characters. In his efforts to dramatize 
imagined situations, he had learned the art 
of handling the undramatic facts of actual 
life; so that all these years of love’s labor 
lost, as they seemed at the time, were to bear 
fruit, richly if indirectly, in his final work 
as the ‘naturalist of souls.’ ” 

Then again we might attribute much of Mr. 
Bradford’s success, certainly as regards the 
quantity of the output, to his painstaking 
method and carefully worked out schedule of 
time. It takes two full pages of his journal 
to describe this schedule down to the minute 
detail as to the order in which he reads Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish literature, and the 
half-hour of a detective story just before 
bedtime at nine o'clock; and then he adds: — 
“If it be thought that such a program suits a 
machine and not a human being, I can only 
say that on this skeleton I hang the wildest 
fury of excited, convulsive thought and imag- 
ination that can be conceived, which makes 
quite variety enough!” 

He formed the habit of thinking out his 
plans during times of insomnia or in the early 
morning hours before he arose. So minutely 
did he do this “prethinking,” almost com- 
mitting words to memory, that when he sat 
down to his typewriter for the limited time 
he was allowing himself — never over two 
hours and usually much less — he could write 
very rapidly. He describes the process as 
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follows: “When I awake at six, my mind 
sets to work at once, with all the energy it 
is capable of. For the hour until I get up 
I go over all my projected writing for the 
morning, outline clearly every section of the 
plan that is already made, arranging every 
paragraph in the order I wish to follow; so 
that, when I sit down to the typewriter at 
half past eight, it is scarcely more than letting 
my fingers follow a process of dictation.” 

A thousand words a day seems to have been 
his usual amount of work even with his most 
limited time: — 

This morning racing along on the Darwin 
as usual, a thousand words again.... 
My regular thousand words a day on Bare 

Souls.... 

Wrote the usual thousand words of 

Charlotte Cushman.... 

He records at various times. And again: 
“Seven thousand words in six days at a little 
over an hour a day.” 

“One thing I am sure of,’ he writes — 
“that when I write most rapidly, I write best 
for me. My writing comes nearest to inspira- 
tion.” 

Gamaliel Bradford is an excellent illustra- 
tion of an author finding his principal satis- 
faction in other than financial rewards. I 
wonder if this is not true of all real authors? 
In 1929 he writes: — 


It does seem as if the financial return from 
all my efforts was wretched enough. I have 
been at it now for forty years since my first 
appearance in print, and I should be greatly 





surprised if I had made forty thousand dollars 
in all that time....About the salary of a 
country clergyman in the backwoods, and far 
less than any self-respecting mechanic would 
expect to earn to-day. 


But hear him exclaim as to other compen- 
sations : — 


Is there anything in the world to equa 
that ecstasy of manipulating words, of feeling 
them flow out of you with such golden facility, 
bursting forth in unimagined richness from 
you cannot imagine where? It is all of life 
to me, and the rest of the dull hours are 
merely to be got rid of, while one is waiting, 
waiting to go on. 

Moody again,... and the same state of 
furious exaltation over it.... 

The return to my portrait-writing does give 
me unspeakable delight.... 

It is vain to think of living without writing. 
Senseless as it is, fruitless, pointless, inexcus- 
able, I was born to write and I shall die with 
a typewriter hovering over me. 


To this courage and patience of Mr. Brad- 
ford, his carefully worked out method and 
schedule of time, and his delight in his work, 
we might add a passionate love of nature. 
There might be little opportunity to express 
this in his portraits of other people, but it 
helped to feed his soul and to keep up that 
spiritual exaltation which he carried into all 
his work. Alas, how pitifully meagre were 
his opportunities for gratifying his love oi 
nature, when his favorite walks, “‘over flie 
hill” or into the “‘Lovewell woods,” were of 
such rare occurrence, and often at the expense 
of so much physical pain! 





(Continued from page 365) 

I write a satire occasionally. Most of our 
satirists must be irritated rather than inspired. 
I must be “inflamed” to do this type of work. 
One of H. L. Mencken’s editorials in the 
February 1933 issue of the American Mercury 
served the purpose admirably. I satirized the 
editorial and it was published in the Soap 
Box department of the Mercury in the May 
issue under the title, ‘““Moronic Reflections 
of an Educational Expert.” [ got more real 
satisfaction out of this piece than from almost 
anything else I ever wrote. 


The beginning writer has much to discour- 
age him: it is a loug and hard road to 
professional success as a writer. But it is a 
great life, and I have no regrets concerning 
my decision. 

I may never be a Walter-Lippmann, a David 
Lawrence, or even a Bedford-Jones. But the 
shock handed me by the machine-gun rejec- 
tions of Harper’s, Atlantic, and Forum fades 
into insignificance when compared to the 
satisfaction I get out of an occasional accept- 
ance, and the anticipation of a success that 
may never come. 
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Book List Contest Results 


HE contest open during the month of 
T August for the best list of five American 
books published since 1900 produced a wide 
variety of replies. Considering the short term 
of the contest and the dull month in which 
it ran, the quantity of these replies was satis- 
factory; and their quality certainly indicated 
a high degree of intelligent appreciation among 
our readers. 

It was no easy task to pick the winner. 
Many of the contestants went about their jobs 
in a logical and thorough manner, stating the 
basis of choice and working out their answers 
methodically. The winning manuscript, printed 
here, shows an exceptionally well-taken stand, 
we believe, and one that is extremely well 
defended. We chose it more for the manner 
in which it was done than for what was said; 
for palpably a hundred books might have been 
nominated as “best,” a wide agreement being 
dependent upon evidence to support the choices. 

A brief summary of the books which were 
picked by more than one contestant is most 
illuminating. Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown's Body \ed in acclaim, occurring on 
nearly thirty per cent of the lists. Following 
this book in order of popularity we found: 


The Virginian — Owen Wister 

Ethan Frome — Edith Wharton 

The Call of the Wild — Jack ‘London 
Main Street — Sinclair Lewis 

My Antonia — Willa Cather 

Anthony Adverse — Hervey Allen 

House of Exile — Nora Waln 

Penrod — Booth Tarkington 

An American Tragedy — Theodore Dreiser 


Six of these were on Edward Weeks’s per- 
sonal list, printed in the August number. But 


most of the choices submitted in this contest 
were made independently, and some of them 
we had not even heard of. To show the variety 
of answers we give a few titles: Schauffler’s 
Beethoven, Berman’s Glands Regulating Per- 
sonality, Mare Connelly’s The Green Pas- 
tures, Huneker’s Ivory Apes and Peacocks. 
Stocking’s Carmen Ariza was a first choice. 
So was Professor Lowes’s Road to Xanadu. 
We lack space to comment on these provoca- 
tive names. But here are the winners. 


First Prize (five dollars) 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


: M. R. Rosene, 


One year’s subscription to the Writer: 


M. R. Garatt, Toronto, Ontario. 

L. H. Glass, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

G. E. Hayden, Altadena, California. 

Arthur A. Lewis, Taunton, Massachusetts. 

F. E. Washburn, West Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Six Months Subscriptions : 


Lena Aborn, Seattle, Washington. 

Matylee Fehrmann, Newtown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Ruth E. 
vania. 

A. Y. Hardy, Buffalo, New York. 

Nyleen Newton, Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Anne Rutherford, Brookline, Massachu- 


Follmer, Newtown, Pennsyl- 


setts. 
Mervyn Spritz, Mattapan, Massachusetts. 
H. V. Templeton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Carroll Van Court, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 
C. G. Zeissing, Chicago, Lllinois. 

















The Five Best American Books 


Published Since 1900 


By M. R. ROSENE 


Winner of THe Writer Prize Contest 


REDULOUS enough to suspect that the 
book is fashioned by the man, I first 
isolated those five twentieth-century American 
writers whom I admire most, and singled out 
the one work of each of them which, more 
than any other, had interested and gratified 
me. 
My poll is thus completely arbitrary, inde- 
fensible, and possibly even immoral. 


Poems 1909-1925, by T. S. Eliot. 

Although he has unpatriotically de- 
clared in favor of England, Eliot is as 
American as Mae West, or ham and eggs, 
and his work is branded unmistakably 
with the vague but none the less existent 
tradition of the land of the free and the 
brave. 

The sardonic humor and _ the tart 
poetic imagery in his collected poems is 
far beyond anything in its line since Poe’s 
lyrics. Eliot, romantically labeled a 
minor poet, writes little verse in these 
latter days, but the small body of his 
early work is as stimulating and as chal- 
lenging as ever. I do not mean necessarily 
“The Wasteland,” which [ find rather 
dull. My preference is for ‘Prufrock,” 
the various lines to Sweeney, and “The 
Hippopotamus.” 

Eliot is the most readable American 
poet since Poe, and the best one, not 
excepting Whitman — who, in all save his 
most rare and lucid moments, was only 
wellwater and wind. 


Winesburg, Ohio, by Sherwood Ander- 
son. 

Winesburg is not only Anderson's 
most characteristic work, but it is also, 
with the possible exception of “A Story- 
teller’s Story,” that one most free of cer- 
tain annoying weaknesses. In_ //ines- 
burg the American short story received 


its first great improvement since Stephen 
Crane. The author is as wise as the old 
man of the sea, and these tales até dis- 
armingly simple, even to the point of 
being naive. I confess to being irritated 
by Anderson’s weakness for emotional 
orgies, but it would be ridiculous to let 
a few snuffles obscure the book. 

Not only in his own writing has Ander- 
son been outstanding. His personal in- 
fluence upon two younger, and perhaps 
more skilful writers, Hemingway and 
Faulkner, was very great at a critical 
point in their literary infancy. 


Men Without Women, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway. 

To Hemingway, that Byron in_bull- 
fighter’s pants so idolized by the campus 
intelligentsia, I award first prize in the 
contemporary short story. To particular- 
ize, I believe that “The Undefeated” is 
the best American short story since 
Crane’s “Open Boat.” Several of the 
other stories in this collection approach 
it in calibre, and they, along with the 
best work in “Winner Take Nothing” and 
“In Our Time” make up ar aggregate 
of achievement considerably beyond the 
powers of any other American now 
writing. 

Hemingway is austere where Anderson 
is sloppy. He has performed technical 
tricks of amazing brilliance. He sees 
clearly, deeply, and steadily. He has noth- 
ing in common with those writers, now 
so lamentably numerous, who should be 
driving a truck instead of a typewriter. 
Hemingway is genuine. 


Twelve Men, by Theodore Dreiser. 

No American has yet written a first- 
rate novel of that class conveniently 
typified by The Old Wwes’ Tale. 
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Dreiser has come closest, but his princi- 
pal novel, The Financier, falls consid- 
erably short of Bennett’s best. An 
American Tragedy is top-heavy, and 
The Titan is its own parody. Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt are in the 
minor key. 

I reserve my admiration for Dreiser’s 
Twelve Men. Most of the author’s 
good points, without his bad ones, are 
apparent in this small book of biographi- 
cal sketches. The man has a sure eye for 
character, and a skill in impaling it on 
paper almost supernatural. “De Maupas- 
sant, Jr.,” and “My Brother, Paul,” for 
instance, are brilliant pieces of work, but 
Dreiser’s brilliance has in it nothing of the 
cocksure; these sketches lack affectation 
to the point of being transparent. Of all 
his books, Twelve Men is the most 
readable, and endures the greatest number 
of readings. 


A Book of Prefaces, by H.'L. Mencken, 


Some years previous to Dreiser’s ac- 
ceptance by Hollywood, Mencken em- 
balmed his formal admiration of the 
novelist in an essay which, along with 
chapters on Conrad, Huneker, and “Puri- 
tanism as a Literary Force,” composed 
the body of A Book of Prefaces. 

Probably every critic since George 
Edward Woodberry has taken a crack at 
Mencken’s literary judgment. Most of 
these solemn, or serene, or even goatish, 
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fellows write as though they were con- 
demned to the job by an unfeeling fate. 
Perhaps they take umbrage at a colleague 
who labors with apparent pleasure. It 
seems to me, however, that in this book 
Mencken has chosen his men with a 
prophetic eye. Conrad is certain to outlast 
the century; Dreiser and. Huneker seem 
elastic enough. Their present eclipse in 
popularity is a natural and temporary 
reaction. The book, however, is scarcely 
criticism. A record of remembered plea- 
sures — yes; a ribald, enthusiastic, stim- 
ulating, and memorable literary epitaph, 
undignified by a tombstone, and thus full 
of entertainment. 

For sheer gusto in writing, Mencken 
is unsurpassed in American literature. 
Some of Poe’s criticisms read like feeble 
Menckenese, but Poe lacked the limber joy 
of life which is the primary characteristic 
of his modern compatriot. Mencken is an 
epithetician of the first rank. His logic 
may smack of the slaughterhouse, but 
the bastinado of his bold humor has the 
tang of that which lies beyond logic. 


Coda 


I find that my selection is highly unsatisfac- 
tory. I have left out Ezra Pound, Archibald 
MacLeish, James Huneker, and others too 
numerous even to mention. Stephen Crane, 
born ten years later, might have headed the 
list. Nevertheless I am willing to let my 
candidates stand. 





(Continued from page 354) 


while a quarter-of-an-hour script may well be 
worth anything from $150 to $250. 

The sustaining fees obtainable very largely 
depend on the prominence of the writer. The 
unknown may be pleased enough to get ex- 
perience without pay, or for as little as $25 
per script. The ethics of this pernicious prac- 
tice need not be discussed here; but as long 
as the public expects to get its radio entertain- 
ment free, it is difficult to see where the 
Stations can get the money to pay a living 
wage for the sustaining features. Ideally, we 
should exhort all authors to refuse to allow 
any script of theirs to be done for nothing, 


and more particularly should half-fee be 
demanded for all commercial auditions. 

However, the radio industry is finding its 
feet. The injustices inherent in the over-rap- 
id growth of the industry will, in time, be 
eliminated, and the author is gradually coming 
into his own. Not only is the field a vast 
one but, as a medium for artistic expression, it 
offers opportunity not found in any other. 
Suspense can be built in a way that would 
not be possible either on the stage or in the 
films. 


Both from the artistic standpoint and 


from the point of view of reasonable reward, 
there is every reason why the writer of to-day 
should study and use the medium of radio. 
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(Continued from page 351) 

would cost in the neighborhood of fifty dol- 
lars. I suggested that she alter the story and 
work on a contingent fee basis, but she 
answered that this would not “be ethical.” 
She would, however, later deduct this charge 
from her commission when and if she sold 
the script. 

I ended my investigations in the Better 
Business Bureau of Los Angeles, and here | 
found considerable data about the racketeers | 
had visited and several others.The Interna- 
tional Scenario Corporation has a whole sheet 
to itself and also a reprint of an exposure ot 
its methods which appeared about two years 
ago in an Eastern theatrical weekly. This 
company has been in business some time, has 
been in trouble on several occasions, and has 
often changed its personnel. It usually keeps 


just within the law in its dealings and “ads,” 
but last winter was reprimanded by the \Bureau 
for circulating the report that it was a member 
of said Bureau. It has now promised not to 
put out this story any more. 

A number of the reputable literary agents 
of Hollywood have tried to interest the County 
Attorney’s office of Los Angeles in clearing 
out these fraudulent brokers, but so far have 
not obtained action. If a victim of the bogus 
agents would go before the Grand Jury and 
tell how he was cheated there would doubtless 
be an indictment; but those who have been 
fleeced hate to admit it publicly, so the game 
goes on, and the racketeer scenario brokers 
continue to advertise and find new dupes. 

The best advice to young authors writing 
scenarios is to cure themselves of the habit, 
which is wasteful of time, white paper, and 
typewriter ribbons. 





(Continued from page 359) 
light is playing upon that particular star at 
its strongest; then he will “break” the story. 
Perhaps it will be just after the appearance 
of the star’s latest picture, when tongues are 
wagging from coast to coast. 

The writer who hopes to interview movie 
stars who come to his town while on a vaude- 
ville tour is apt to find difficulty in market- 
ing his stories for the simple reason that a 
movie star who is in the limelight and at the 
zenith of his or her career does not usually 
go on tour, and a star who is even slightly 
passe’ is not the best bet for a fan writer. 
Of course, there are exceptions to this rule; 
but on the whole it can be fairly well depended 
upon. The fan magazines want “big nates” 
that everyone is talking about. Whether or not 
smaller fry are acceptable subjects depends 
upon the angle that the writer may develop. 
The right angle may make an important issue 
of a minor star. 

If you wish to write for the movie or 
radio fan magazines your first step is to con- 
sider what connections you have which will 
enable you to get interviews with the stars. 


One star may provide you with enough 
material for a dozen stories, each one pre- 
senting a different angle. Whether or not you 
can pick up material in your home town 1s 
more a matter of luck and the seizing of 
opportunities than anything else. 

It is always best to question the editor of 
a fan magazine before submitting material. 
Simply ask him if he would be interested in 
the angle which you have created for a story 
on such-and-such a star. Never ask simply 
whether he would be interested in a story 
on a star, without mentioning the angle you 
have in mind; he cannot possibly tell whether 
he is interested or not until he knows that. 
If he replies that he would not be interested, 
try another magazine. There are more movie 
fan magazines on the market than any other 
type, and if one editor doesn’t like your 
offering another one might. 

The field of fan magazine writing in general 
is an excellent one for writers; but they've 
got to know their stuff. It is certainly no field 
for inexperienced amateurs unless they happen 
to be particularly gifted in this direction and 
have the necessary contacts with popular stars. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 





The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markete. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query THe Waiter, 8 Arlington St, 
Boston, Mass. 


*Indicates the magazines which did not 
reply to the questionnaire. We are here- 
with publishing their needs as stated a 
year ago. 

Note — Abbreviations are used as follows: 
N.—Novelettes; S.—Serials; M—Monthly; 
W—Weekly. 


NOVELETTES AND SERIALS 


Ace-High — 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(2-M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. N. 10,000 words; 
S. by arrangement. Stories of the West, North 
and Northwest; sport and general action themes. 
Strong, logical plots. Taboos Indians, women, and 
love interest. Pays varying rates, on acceptance. 


Action Stories and Frontier Stories—461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. John F. Byrne, Editor. 
Published every other month. N. 12,000 to 15,000 
words; novels, 25,000 to 80,000 words. Convincingly 
written, rapid-moving, well-plotted stories of 
action and adventure all over the world, including 
the old West and an occasional detective mystery 
yarn. Pays le, on acceptance. It is suggested that 
an author read the magazine at which he is aiming 
his stories. 


Adventure — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (2-M) Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. N. 
and S. all lengths up to 75,000 words. Good 
characterization and suspense; any background. 
No crime or mystery stories. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


All Detective Magazine — 149 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. N. 
15,000 words. Fiction with unusual grime methods, 
glamour, suspense, startling development, well- 
characterized hero, and logical solution of mystery. 
Does not use purely deductive story or gang 
drama. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
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All-Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (W) Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. 
N. 10,000 words; S. up to 30,000 words. Love 
stories of the emotional type, heroine’s point of 
view. Pays le up, on acceptance (new writers, 
on publication). 


All Western Magazine — 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. N. 
10,000 words. Plotted, fast-moving dramatic yarns 
with a horsey flavor of the old West; should 
contain a living, breathing hero. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


*Amazing Stories — 222 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M. and Q.) T. O’Conor Sloane, 
Editor. N. 20,000 to 35,000 words. Romances of 
the future, interplanetary travel, occasionally pre- 
historic times. Stories must be based on _ present- 
day scientific knowledge. Pays Yc, on publication. 
(Overstocked at present). 


*American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune — 212 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (W) Louis Ritten- 
berg, Managing Editor. Brief N., dramatic and 
humorous. Jewish life and character in American 
environment. Pays Yee up, 15th of month follow- 
ing publication. 


*American Magazine — 250 Park Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. 
S. 45,000 to 60,0000 words. Real fiction, not 
incidents or character studies; must be clean in 
subject matter and treatment, and have a universal 
appeal. Prefers American characters against an 
American background. Pays according to value of 
material, on acceptance. 


Argosy — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (W) 
Frederick Clayton, Managing Editor. N. 10,000 to 
30,000 words; S. up to 60,000 words. All types 
of first-class fiction: adventure, crime, mystery; 
any locality; must have strong plot and masculine 
appeal. Pays good rates, on acceptance (new 
writers, on publication). 


Associated Press Feature Service — 383 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Wilson Hicks, Executive 
Editor. S. 37 to 53 chapters in length: Ist chapter, 
2000 words; next 5 or 6 chapters, 1200 words 
each; one-third of remainder, 1200 words each; 
balance, 1800 words each. Romance and adventure 
with familiar American backgrounds and clean, 
fast-moving action. Pays according to merit, on 
acceptance. 


*Black Mask — 578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. N. 12,000 
to 15,000 words. Well-written stories having swift 
movement, clean virile action, strong characters, 
appealing well-defined plots, in detective, Western, 
and border fields. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


*Blue Book Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Donald Kennicott, Editor. N. 
and S. all lengths. Western, mystery, and adven- 
ture themes. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine — 55 West 
3rd St., New York, N. Y. (M) Phil Painter, 
Editor. N. 12,000 words. Sex slant must be deli- 
cately handled with a strong love interest. Pays Ic, 
on acceptance. 
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*College Life— 570 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. N. L. Pines, Editor. Brief N. Swift-moving 
stories of young love with strong dramatic situa- 
tions; sex interest. Pays lec, on acceptance. 

Collier’s — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(W) S. 60,000 to a hundred thousand words, 
divisible into 6000-word installments. Prefers gay 
stories of young love against a smart background; 
nothing gruesome or sardonic. Pays high rates, 
on acceptance. 


Complete Western Book, Western Novel & Short 
Stories — 220 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Ward Marshall, Editor. Novels, 50,000 to 
75,000 words. Stories should have a romantic angle 
and be written for adult readers. Pays for novels 
by arrangement. 


Cosmopolitan — 57th St. at 8th Ave, New 
York, N. Y. (M) Harry P. Burton, Editor. N. 
20,000 words; S. all lengths. All themes: mystery 
adventure, light-hearted fiction about young 
people; should have strong, modern appeal. Pays 
best rates, on acceptance. 


The Country Gentleman — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (M) Philip S. Rose, Editor. 
S. 60,000 to 65,000 words. Action, mystery, ro- 
mantic and humorous fiction. 


Cowboy Stories — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. N. 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Pays le, on acceptance. 


Danger Trail — 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. C. W. Mowre, Editor. N. 10,000, 15,000 and 
20,000 words. “Well plotted stories with strong 
characterizations, realistic sense of locale and 
plots that cannot be called trite are salient facts 
to keep in mind when submitting to this market.” 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Dare-Devil Aces—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) N. 15,000 words. Western front, 
flying stories, along fantastic, highly imaginative 
lines; realistic characters and background. Pays 
le up, after acceptance. 


*Delineator — 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Oscar Graeve, Editor. S., all types of good 
stories; prefers love and human-interest themes. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Detective Fiction Weekly — 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (W) Duncan Norton-Taylor, Editor. 
N. 12,000 to 20,000 words; S. 40,000 to 65,000 
words. All types with crime motives; gangster 
and dope plots avoided. Pays 1%4c, on acceptance. 


Detective Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. 
Dorothy C. Hubbard, Associate Editor. “Specially 
in need of N. 10,000 to 15,000 words. Swift- 
moving, glamorous detective and mystery stories. 
Require satisfactory endings.” Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


*Dime Detective Magazine — 205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Harry Steeger, Editor. N. 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Mystery-horror stories, with 
sufficient action to carry reader-interest. Pays Ic 
up, after acceptance. 


Dime Mystery Magazine — 205 East 42nd St, 
New York, N. Y. (M) Rogers Terrill, Editor, 
Novels to 20,000 words; N. 10,000 to 12,000 words. 
Eerie, spine-chilling stories of mystery and terror; 
girl interest. Strong dramatic situations, con- 
vincingly handled. No “detective” stories, but must 
contain mystery. Pays le up. 


Dime Western — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Rogers Terrill, Editor. Novels, 18,000 
words; N. 10,000 to 12,000 words. Emotional, 
dramatic stories of the old West; must have 
authentic Western “feel”; good characterization 
and sound motivation. 


Dream World— See Macfadden Publications, 


Inc. 


*Elks Magazine — 50 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) S. up to 50,000 words. Adventure and 
humor; should appeal to a masculine audience. 
No regular rates of payment; satisfactory price 
reached through negotiation with contributor, on 
acceptance. 


Five Novels — 149 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Florence McChesney, Editor. N. 18,000 
to 20,000 words. Western, adventure, sport, 
mystery, and love; all stories must have love 
interest. Cinderella story is never used. Interested 
in colorful backgrounds, good characterization, 
and genuine emotional appeal. Pays Ic to 1'e, 
on acceptance. 


Flying Aces—67 West 44th St. New York, 
N. Y. (M) A. A. Wyn, Editor. N. 10,000 to 
20,000 words. World War, present and future air 
stories. Pays lc to 2c, on publication. 


The Forum — 441 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. 5S. 
occasionally. Fiction with strong characterization 
and well-developed plots. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


*Good Housekeeping — 57th St., at 8th Ave, 
New York, N. Y. (M) William F. Bigelow, Editor. 
N. up te 30,000 words; S. up to 80,000 words. 
Wide range of themes; must have special interest 
for women. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


*Harper’s Magazine — 49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Oc- 
casional S. or N. Must possess real literary merit. 
Pays on acceptance, no set rates. 


*Holland’s, Magazine of the South — Dallas, 
Texas. F. P. Holland, Jr., Managing Editor. S. 
15,000 to 50,000 words. Taboos sex and _ ultra- 
sophistication. Pays 1'2c up, on acceptance. 


Home Magazine —55 Fifth Ave. New York, 
N. Y. (M) S. 30,000 to 40,000 words. Young love, 
domestic life, children, and animal stories. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson Sts, 
Topeka, Kansas. (M) Nelson A. Crawford, Editor 
S. up to 50,000 words. Fiction to interest women 
in small towns. Themes: romance, domestic life, 
and adventure (if coupled with romance). Pays 
2c up, on acceptance. (Limited market.) 
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*Ladies Home Journal — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (M) Loring A. Schuler, 
Editor. High-class S. Woman-interest themes. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 


Lariat Story Magazine — 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Published every other month. N. 
12,000 to 15,000 words; novels, 25,000 to 30,000 
words. Stories of the West only. It is suggested 
that an author read the magazine before sub- 
mitting material. Pays lc, on acceptance. 


The Lookout — 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (W) Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. S. 10 to 12 
chapters of 1800 to 2000 words each. “Good clean 
fiction with a punch, or carefully written stories 
with a Biblical or a missionary background,” 
written for older young people and adults. Taboos 
the usual goody-goody “Sunday School” type of 
material. Pays Yec, on acceptance. 


Love Fiction Monthly — 56 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Rose Wyn, Editor. N. 10,000 
to 15,000 words. Glamorous, romantic love stories 
with plenty of drama, but no melodrama’ or sordid- 
ness. Pays le a word, shortly after acceptance. 
“Wide open for material.” 

Love Story Magazine —79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (W) Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. N. 
7,000 words; S. 30,000 to 40,000 words. All types 
of romantic fiction in modern settings with up- 
to-date characters. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


Macfadden Publications, Inc. — 1926 Broadway 
at 64th Street, New York, N. Y. A _ booklet 
of information about True Story, True Romances, 
True Experiences, and Dream World, contains 
among details of their requirements, the following 
statements: “Tell your story in the first person. 
Use fictitious names of characters and locations. 
We do not want fiction stories, we want true 
stories. Most of all we are interested in the story 
that teaches a lesson. We endeavor to have people 
write stories without technical skill in the form 
of simple, personal narrative, told as they would 
tell it in a letter written to a friend or in con- 
fidential conversation by the fireside.” They do 
not want stories of less than 1000 words. Serials 
usually run from about 25,000 to about 40,000 
words, divided into three to five installments of 
about 6500 to about 8500 words each. For details 
of these or other Macfadden magazines address 
the Supervising Editor. 


MacLean’s Magazine — 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. (2-M) H. Napier Moore, Editor. 
S. 30,000 to 65,000 words. Theme, setting, and 
characterization must not be obviously American. 
Canadian stories by Canadian authors preferred. 
Payment on acceptance. 

*The Master Detective — 1926 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (M) S. 20,000 to 40,000 words. Fact 
Stories of crime cases, preferably under the by- 
line of police officials or detectives who handled 
the cases, illustrated by actual photographs. Pays 
1',c up, on acceptance. Extra for photographs. 


*McCall’s Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Otis L. Wiese, Editor. S. 55,000 words. Alert, 
Wholesome fiction with particular appeal to men 
and women. Pays current rates, on acceptance. 
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Modern Romances — 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Helen Irwin, Editor. “We use 
novelettes of 15,000 wds., serials of 25,000; a synop- 
sis is required.’ Confession-type true stories, should 
be strongly emotional, authentic and sincere. Pays 
2c up, on acceptance. 


Mystery Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Durbin Lee Horner, Editor. “Use a 
novel, 50,000 words monthly. Detective and crime 
themes with woman interest.” 


Pep Stories — D. M. Publishing Co., Wilmington, 
Del. (M) S. up to 10,000 words. Synopsis must 
be given between each installment. “Peppy, 
humorous, and lively fiction, without going into 
too great detail along forbidden lines.” Pays ¥2c, 
on publication. 


Pictorial Review — 222 West 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. S. 
30,000 to 80,000 words. High-class fiction of 
interest to women. Pays first-class, on acceptance. 


Railroad Stories — 280 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. (M) Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing Editor. 
N. up to 15,000 words. Well-plotted, fast-action 
adventure fiction, based on any form of railroad- 
ing, in any locality. Color must be authentic. Amer- 
ican or Canadian hero preferred. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 


Ranch Romances — 578 Madison Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (Bi-W) Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. N. 
up to 35,000 words; S. up to 70,000 words. Western 
romances. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Rangeland Love Stories — 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (M) W. M. Clayton, Editor. N. up 
to 35,000 words; S. 60,000 words. Western fiction 
in which love is the major interest. Pays le on 
publication. 


Redbook Magazine — 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Edwin Balmer, Editor. S. of all types. 
Prefers stories by weli-known authors. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor. S. all lengths up to 80,000 words. Great 
variety of stories. Prefers American subjects and 
people of to-day, dialogue, and action. Pays best 
rates, one week after acceptance. 


Scribner’s Magazine — 597 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Alfred Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
N. 15,000 to 30,000 words, of special distinction; 
S. occasionally. No taboos, but is not likely to 
use “Westerns,” in the usual sense of the word, 
romantic or juvenile stories. Pays 3c up, on 
acceptance. 


Secret Agent X — 56 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Rose Wyn, Editor. N. 10,000 words. 
Detective stories from horror-mystery angle, with 
plenty of action and complication. Pays le shortly 
after acceptance. “Wide open for material.” 


Serenade, The Tower Love Magazine — 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Ruth Raphael, Managing 
Editor. N. 10,000 to 12,000 words. No serials at 
present. Payment on acceptance at rates agreed 
upon with author. 
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Short Stories — Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) Dorothy Mclliwraith, 
Editor. N. 15,000 to 40,000 words; S. up to 
100,000 words. Adventure, mystery, or Western 
themes. Background may be some out-of-the-way 
part of the world. No interest in sex, psychology, 
or love stories as such; crime must not triumph. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Sky Fighters— Standard Magazines, Inc., 570 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) Leo J. 
Margulies, Editorial Director. N. 8000 words; short 
novels, 20,000 words. All material must deal with 
the World War and air-action, and centre around 
one hero only; must be thrilling and “plotty.” 


Snappy Magazine-—-D. M. Publishing Co., 
Wilmington, Del. (M) S. of three parts, 7,500 
to 9,000 words. Flippant, spicy, witty fiction. Pays 
Yee, on publication. 


*Sport Story Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (2-M) Ronald Oliphant, Editor. N. 
up to 12,000 words. Most popular sports themes 
in season full of competition and the game. Stories 
should be submitted three months ahead of 
calendar season for the sport. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. (Very limited market.) 


Star Western — 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Rogers Terrill, Editor. N. 10,000 to 
12,000 words; novels, 18,000 words. Emotional, 
dramatic stories of the old West; must have 
authentic Western atmosphere with good charac- 
terization and sound motivation. 


Super-Detective Stories —125 East 46th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Frank Armer, Editor. Detective 
stories, 2,500 to 20,000 words; “action-deductive.” 
Pays ‘ec to 2c, according to merit, on publication. 
See Prize Offers and Awards for announcement of 
“New Authors’ Corner.” 


Sweetheart Stories— 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Helen MacVichie, Editor. N. 
10,000 words; S. 15,000 words. “Glamorous stories 
of young love, from the girl’s viewpoint. Stories 
of mystery and adventure in which the love theme 
is paramount. Modern love stories with situations 
in which any vital, romantic girl of to-day might 
find herself, either innocently or through reck- 
lessness. Dangerous situations from which she 
emerges, through her own integrity, unscathed in 
virtue.” Pays le to lec, on acceptance. (At 
present, buying very little.) 


Thrilling Adventure — Standard Magazines, Inc., 
570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) Leo J. 
Margulies, Editorial Director. N. 8,000 to 12,000 
words; short novels, 20,000 words. Fast-moving, 
exciting all-action stories—always American 
heroes. Lead novel must have foreign locale; 
novelettes, United States and all over the world. 
Strong, virile plots required. Woman interest 
almost nil. 


Thrilling Detective — Standard Magazines, Inc., 
570 Seventh Ave., New York. (M) Leo J. Marg- 
ulies, Editorial Director. N. 8,000 to 10,000 words; 
short novels, 20,000 words. Action-packed, well- 
written and well-planned stories. Novels must be 
of the trip-hammer type with a murder in the 


first chapter and others later — must have some 
deduction and move right along, by action, to 4 
conclusion arrived at by an analysis of the clues. 
No supernatural voodoo, sex, mystic or monster 
stories. 


Thrilling Love — Standard Magazines, Inc. 57 
Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) Cylia Klein- 
man, Editor. Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
N. 8,000 words; short novels, 20,000 words. 
Throbbing, thrilling stories of romance written 
entirely from the girl’s viewpoint, and having a 
definite girl appeal. No sex, no risque——-rather 
sophisticated — sometimes light vein — but always 
clean young love. Certainly no “gush.” Must be 
well written. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories — Standard Magazines, 
Inc., 570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (Bi-M) 
Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. N. 8,000 to 
10,000 words; short novels, 20,000 words. Fast- 
action, glamorous Western romances from the 
cowboy’s angle, with decided love interest and 
heroine actually helping hero throughout the 
story. No modern appurtenances wanted, and no 
historical Westerns that can date the story. 


Thrilling Western — Standard Magazines, Inc, 
570 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) Leo J 
Margulies, Editorial Director. N. 8,000; short 
novels, 20,000 words. Swift-moving action thrillers 
from the very first page. Western life from every 
angle but no modern or _ historical background 
wanted. No love interest, but girl is not barred 
from story. Only writers who know their West 
need apply. 


True Confessions — 529 South 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) S. in three to five parts of 
4,000 to 5,000 words each. First-person love 
stories. Pays 1¥ec up, on acceptance. 


*True Detective Mysteries — 1926 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (M) S. 20,000 to 40,000 words 
Fact stories of crime cases, preferably under the 
by-line of police officials or detectives who handled 
the cases, illustrated by actual photographs. Pays 
l¥ec up, on acceptance. Extra for photographs. 


True Experience — See Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. 


True Romances — See Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. 


True Story Magazine — See Macfadden Pub- 
lications, Inc., also Prize Offers and Awards. 


War Birds —149 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y 
(M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. N. up to 15,000 words 
Character-action stories with the air as_ back- 
ground. Fast development and _ breath-taking 
turns of intrigue and adventure essential. Strong]! 
characterized heroes. Pays good rates, on accept 
ance. 


Weird Tales—840 North Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. N. and 
S. up to 80,000 words. Weird, scientific, mysti¢, 
supernatural fiction. May use other planets for 
background. Taboos sex, detectives, gruesomenes 
and crime. Pays lc, on acceptance. 
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West — Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, New York, N. Y. (M) Harry F. 
Maule, Editor. N. 10,000, 12,000 and 30,000 
words. Vigorous, dramatic, Northern, border, and 
romantic themes. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Western Romances — Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc., 149 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. C. W. 
Mowre, Editor. N. 10,000, 15,000 and 20,000 words. 
“Well-plotted stories with strong characteriza- 
tion, realistic sense of locale and plots that can- 
not be called trite are salient facts to keep in 
mind when submitting to this market.” Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Western Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. F. E. Blackwell, Editor. 
Dorothy C. Hubbard, Associate Editor. N. 25,000 
to 30,000 words; S. 36,000 to 80,000 words. Stories 
laid in the West, Southwest and Alaska. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

Western Trails — 67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) A. A. Wyn, Editor. N. 10,000 words. 
Western action stories with strong woman 
interest. Pays le to 2c, on publication. 

*Wild West Weekly —79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (W) Ronald Oliphant, Editor. N. 
12,000 to 15,000 words. Wild West themes with 
youthful appeal. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Woman’s Home Companion — 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y¥. (M) Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. 
S. in three, four, and six parts. Human-interest, 
love, and humorous fiction. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 

*Woman’s World — 222 West 39th St. New 
York, N. Y. (M) S. 40,000 to 50,000 words. 
Material should be adapted to the interests of 
women living in small towns. Pays good rates, 
on acceptance. 

Wonder Stories — 99 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Hugo Gernsback, Editor, Charles D. 
Hornig, Managing Editor. N. 10,000 to 30,000 
words; S. 30,000 to 100,000 words. Uses science- 
fiction only; “new, logical scientific theories with 
original plots, minus any high-toned words.” Pays 
‘ec up, on publication. 


Prize Offers 


and Awards 





Ly, * 
™ A. . 
KK BRERA 
NEW OFFERS 


Literature Across the Footlights offers the 
Third Annual International Prize for the best 
Statement in poetry or prose, not exceeding 300 
words, of what Edwin Markham’s poems mean 
to the contestant. The prize will be awarded at 
Edwin Markham’s 83rd Birthday Celebration, 
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April 23rd, 1935. All entries must be typewritten 
and be sent in by February 10th, 1935. No entry 
will be returned. Address: Literature Across the 
Footlights, Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 410 Central 
Park West, New York, N. Y. 

Super-Detective Stories—125 East 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. In order to discover new detec- 
tive fiction talent, this magazine will publish in 
its New Authors’ Corner, every month, a story by 
a “new author,” one who has never before appear- 
ed in a national magazine. Readers of this maga- 
zine, as well as amateur fiction writers, are invited 
to submit stories. These should be not less than 
1000, nor more than 2000, words in length. 
Accepted stories will be paid for at a flat rate 
of $20.00 each. 

True Story, Macfadden Publications, Inc., is 
offering $5,000 in prizes in a new true story 
contest. First prize, $1,500; second prize, $1,000; 
third, five prizes of $500 each. Stories must be at 
least 2,500 words in length, be written in the 
first person in English, and be based on facts 
that happened in the lives of the writers or to 
people of their acquaintance. The contest is open 
to everyone everywhere in the world, except 
employees and former employees of Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., and members of their families. 
Contest ends at the close of business, Wednesday, 
October 31st, 1934. For further detailed inform- 
ation, address True Story Manuscript Contest, 
Dept. 18C, 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Wings, a Quarterly of Verse — 930 Ogden Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Prize of $25.00 for the best 
poem dealing with some phase of the dilemma 
of modern civilization. Poems should be not over 
50 lines in length; may be written in any form 
except free verse; and must be received not later 
than January Ist, 1935. All persons are eligible, 
but none may submit more than a single poem. 
Contributions should be addressed to Contest 
Editor, and the contestant should retain a copy, 
as none will be returned. The successful poem will 
appear in the Spring, 1935, number. 

The Writers’ Studio Magazine is now offering 
$15.00 in prizes in a poetry competition, and $15.00 
in a short-short story contest, ending December 
15, 1934. Payment part cash, part books, free 
criticism of contributions to contest. For parti- 
culars send stamp to: The Writers’ Studio, 36 
Castlefield Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1935. See May Writer, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best ‘“‘Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Wrirer, 

Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 3rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 31, 1934. See May Writer, 

(Continued on page 381) 
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We Observe 


We Have Heard 


Flashes from the Literary Front 


In Basket For A Fair, Laura Benet’s gleeful, 
fantastic lyrics which Doubleday, Doran will pub- 
lish early in September, are portraits of a number 
of familiar beasts—for instance, the geometrical 
zebra: — 


For you, prince 
Patterned in singularity, 
Nature took rule and compass 
in her hand. 
In faultless symmetry 
Your striped robe was planned, 
Painted and spread to dry, 
And man’s myopic eye 
Stares, ejaculating, 
“Horses — or asses?” 
As, sweeping by, 
Your graceful little shape 
Stirs the tall grasses. 


Edward J. O’Brien dedicates the 1934 edition 
of his Best American Short Stories to Alan Marshall, 
who is represented in the volume by “Death and 
Transfiguration,” reprinted from Story. Among 
other authors included are Whit Burness, Erskine 
Caldwell, Morley Callaghan, William Faulkner, 
Caroline Gordon, Manuel Komroff, James Norman 
Hall, Vincent Sheean, and Leane Zugsmith. 


Louis Adamic is completing his plans to “discover 
America.” Within the next year he intends to travel 
20,000 miles, more or less, in addition to the 7,000 
he already has behind him so far this year. He 
plans to visit every state, most cities, and many 
small towns and villages and farm regions, get in 
contact with all sorts of people, thén do a book 
about the United States: “a full-length portrait” 
which will be a companion volume to The Native’s 
Return only he is afraid twice the length. Meantime 
The Native’s Return continues as a best-seller. 


A. P. Herbert, whose new novel, Holy Deadlock, 
is rollicking along on the best-seller lists of both 
England and America, says his life is one long 
struggle with gloom. “I lead a_ hideous life,” he 
says, “and very often Slave after lunch. I sit down 
after breakfast and try to be funny. As the morning 
wears on, I find the serious side of.my nature 
gradually asserting itself with inimitable force, and 
by luncheon I am ready to write a tragedy.” The 
rest of the hideous life consists of tennis playing, 
cricket, flirting with the plot of a novel, writing 
a play, and sailing all kinds of weather. 


Alexander Woollcott and his publishers have a 
private bet on the sale of While Rome Burns. The 
Viking Press has wagered that Woollcott can’t shed 
one pound of his weight for every thousand copies 
of the book that are sold. At present Woollcott, 
vacationing on an island in Vermont, has a six- 
pound lead— since last Spring he has cast off 
no less than 52 pounds, and the book sale is now 
at only 46,000. But as the book still heads the 
best-seller lists, the publishers count on overtaking 
him soon. In fact they are thinking of making a 
settlement at once for fear of losing an author. 


Marguerite Mooers Marshall, whose new novel, 
None But the Brave, was published this week by 
Doubleday, Doran, is perhaps the most widely read 
of woman columnists. Born and educated in New 
Hampshire, and loving it, Miss Marshall went to 
Boston at the time when the newspaper had just 
discovered the college girl. She joined the feminine 
reportorial squad from Radcliffe and Wellesley at 
a salary of $10 a week. A year later her salary 
was increased 100 per cent, but even $20 a week 
wasn’t much to save on if one wanted to go to 
New York. She took the boat with $15.85 in her 
pocket-book and moved into an East Side hall- 
bedroom. 

Within a fortnight the Sunday World paid $1° 
for an interview with the late Laura Jean Libby, 
and two months later she had a desk and regular 
assignments from the World. Her column, “The 
Woman of It,” was syndicated widely until the 
World ceased to exist; she now does a_ similar 
feature for the New York Journal. She has also 
published articles and poems in most of the leading 
magazines. She considers None But the Brave the 
most interesting story she has ever covered, because 
she likes all the people — she made them up herself. 


In Berton Braley’s autobiography, Pegasus Pulls 
a Hack, just published by Minton, Balch & Com- 
pany, an amusing story is told about Charles D. 
Norris and his new Cadillac. He had summoned his 
friends to admire and ride in the new car. They 
admired, but after they got in, the car wouldn't 
start. Charlie tried the gas and spark, plumbed the 
gas tank, lifted the hood. He even cranked the 
motor. No results. He phoned a garage. A mechanic 
in a dusty flivver rattled up, opened the hood of 
the Cadillac, and turned something with a screw- 
driver. 

“Try her,” he said. 

The motor roared. 

The mechanic remounted his flivver and was about 

to depart. 

“Hey,” said Charlie. « 

“Yuh? said the mechanic. 

“Do you know what a split infinitive is?” 

“Nope.” 

“Thank God,” said C. D. Norris. 


Putnam's ordered a cut of Bruce Lockhart from 
the Sterling Engraving Company recently. It was 
made from the stern picture seen last year in the 
British Agent advertising campaign. When the bill 
came in, attached to a proof, it read: “One Electro 
of Mussolini.” 
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Albert Payson Terhune, in his new book about 
his home on Pompton Lakes, The Book of Sunny- 
bank, to be published by Harper Brothers on Sep- 
tember 21, tells the story of the place which his 
mother and father built more than seventy years 
ago. In his autobiography,To the Best of My Memo- 
ry, Mr. Terhune, telling how his love for his boyhood 
home and his wish to live there permanently forced 
him to the work that finally made it possible, 
wrote as follows of his decision to earn enough 
money to retire to Sunnybank: “I took account of 
stock and I realized I was a lazy failure. I must 
make a big change in my work and in my life itself 
if ever I was to get anywhere. Especially, if ever 
I was to get to Sunnybank. I was thirty-two years 
old. I had not one hundred dollars in the world 
above my weekly pay. I was several thousand dollars 
in debt.” He decided to write five hours a night, 
five days a week. When his success was assured, 
he went to Sunnybank and has had a life there 
which he describes as “happier than I had believed 
mortal lives could be.” 


Publishers tremble when book reviewers quote 
from jacket “blurbs,” because they usually do so 
in a spirit of scorn or ridicule. All the more keen 
was Viking’s pleasure when Sinclair Lewis began 
his enthusiastic review of Albert Halper’s The 
Foundry by quoting from the jacket and confirming 
all that it said. The Foundry jumped to best-seller 
list in its first week of publication. 


“Everyone is writing mystery stories nowadays,” 
says Frances Noyes Hart, whose new novel, The 
Crooked Lane, is keeping Walter Winchell and a 
great many other people up of nights. “Prime min- 
isters write a chapter before breakfast, archeologists 
alternate between books on ancient Egypt and 
horror tales, and almost every novelist confesses 
to one or two of them under a pseudonym. And 
an increasing number of the crime stories that are 
advertised as sedatives for the weary statesman 
are written by women — though there are those who 
insist that Agatha Christie and Mignon Eberhart 
are pen names for the overproduction of Dr. Pitkin, 
and that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is in private life 
Michael Arlen. 

“Women are admirably equipped temperamentally 
because they are realists. No chivalrous or senti- 
mental instinct prevents them from fastening the 
crime on the frail golden-haired young niece who 
broke down and wept on the kind-hearted policeman’s 
shoulder or the timid, gentle old lady who discovered 
the knife, if the logic of events and the sterner 
logic of psychology demands. And they are less 
bound by conventions. The detective with whiskers 
and a bowler hat is not their inevitable point of 
departure when they plunge into a plot. Nor are 
they as conventional as men in the matter of 
Segregating the sheep from the goats. They know 
how mixed motives can be and how capable good 
people are of the most astonishing crimes. As a 
result their stories are apt to be fresh in plot and 
to have the startling inevitability that one finds 
in life itself.” 
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Margaret Fishback, of I Feel Better Now and 
Out of My Head (Dutton), reports that she “had a 
perfectly lovely vacation. Spent it last Saturday 
afternoon at Jones Beach, with dinner at Henri’s 
on my return to New York. Now I am back on the 
job at Macy’s completely refreshed and ready for 
a winter of hard work. Later I hope to go south 
for a spell, possibly as far as Washington Square. 
The winters are so tough up here in the coat and 
pants district that it’s nice to get away for a while 
in January.”...Inez Hogan, originator of the delight- 
ful Nicodemus tales, says that she is “taking a vaca- 
tion from writing children’s books by running a 
night club called The Ship in Provincetown. I’ve 
been doing this,” she writes, “since June 15, with 
only a four-day vacation which I spent in New 
York.” 


Doubleday, Doran Co. will publish Jayhawker, 
the play by Sinclair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis, when 
it is produced on Broadway next season. The leading 
roles will be played by Fred Stone and his young 
daughter Carol. “Jayhawker,” says Sinclair Lewis, 
is not to be confused with “jaywalker.” The dic- 
tionary defines “jayhawker” as a member of a band 
of guerillas especially in Kansas and Missouri be- 
fore and during the Civil War. Mr. Lewis defines 
the term as an abolitionist, a Free Soiler. 


The Casino Murder Case, the new murder-mystery 
novel by S. S. Van Dine, which Scribner's are 
publishing in September, is the first of the Philo 
Vance series in which poison is the criminal agent. 
Mr. Van Dine has heretofore disposed of his various 
victims by strangling, stabbing, shooting, bludgeon- 
ing, and other violent methods; but in The Casino 
Murder Case the subtle science of toxicology is 
resorted to. Philo Vance, however, rises to the occa- 
sion and shows himself to be an expert in rare 
chemicals. 


Speaking of Appleton-Century’s Tired Business 
Man’s Library, Earl Walbridge says: 

“Since the tired business men’s traditional diver- 
sion, musical comedy, is practically non-existent this 
summer, there is a definite place for somé such 
literary vaudeville as this Library. The average of 
excellence is gratifying...” And of individual 
volumes: “‘Crime at Cobb’s House, by Herbert 
Corey, is hard boiled and fast moving. Page Mr. 
Hammett — ‘Death and the Dowager,’ by Bertrand 
Huber, is literate, amusing, and exciting — ‘Shadows,’ 
by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements, is first 
rate— ‘Murder Below Wall Street,’ by Roger 
Delancey, is agreeably raffish: out more for amuse- 
ment than for deception — ‘Inspector Higgins Sees 
It through, by Cecil Freeman Gregg, is top-notch. 

Harry Hansen’s comment is that “Now that 
Dillinger is out of the News, it stands to reason 
that this assortment of crimes will help the avid 
reader tide over a dull season unless Baby Face 
Nelson starts going to picture shows with a girl 
in red.” 

While Lewis Gannettt “suspects” that the library 
“will be a brilliant, bloody success.” 











Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 


THe Warrer will send post free to any reader 
on receipt of the price any of the following books. 


The Best Short Stories, 1934. Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


“Prepare for the new prose,” the eidtor of 
Dutton’s told us in August (in his article in THe 
Wrirer for that month). A few weeks later we find 
exhibits of this vigorous ‘and promising style in 
O’Brien’s “The Best Short Stories, 1934,” released in 
late September. This remarkable collection, answers 
the question, “What are editors buying?” 

Obviously editors are not accepting what they 
were a few years ago. If a new world in literature 
is about to revealed, the prototypes are in this 
current volume. Perhaps our new prose is to be 
like modern music, sentences that flow openly, 
quickly — stripped of all unnecessary embellishment, 
curves and elegance. 

If you are really desirous of ° turning rejection 
slips into check’, somehow you should clamp hold 
of two dollars and a half, the price of this volume. 
Then set this book alongside your dictionary ond 
your thesaurus. 

The “O’Brien” offers over a score of stories for 
you to read, and regarding style and approach there 
is much that is revealing — we might say surprising. 
Note the large number of stories that have a melan- 
choly twist; secondly, observe the high- percentage 
this year from Story Magazine, a periodical founded 
scarcely a year ago with the rise of the new move- 
ment; note the large number of stories that end 
abruptly, and observe that the little magazines are 
represented with frequency. Perhaps you'll find 
yourself writing your own endings in many cases, 
maybe a better finale for “Amethyst,” which was 
a superlative job—at least until the debatable 
fourth and last part. 

In the back we are offered a valuable Jist of 
English-speaking magazines and their addresses; the 
year book of the American short story; a roll of 
honor of past O’Brien contributors; biographical 
sketches of the latter — such names as Ernest Boyd, 
Pearl Buck, Alexander Godin, Morris Markey. Then 
there are other names of whom we have heard 
but little — now. But Mr. O’Brien apparently reads 
every magazine story that has any merit at all, 
and it has been his experience to discover the truly 
big names of the future. 


Story in America, 1933-1934. Edited by Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley. New York: The 
Vanguard Press. 1934. $2.50. 

Since the thirty-four stories included in this an- 
thology are considered representative of a year’s 
run (one hundred and fifty) of the magazine Story 
by its editors, this review may be taken essentially 
as an appraisal of the medium itself. 

Story is fairly unique in the place it holds as a 


vehicle for modern fiction. No other magazine (now 


that Hound and Horn has passed) can really be 
said to specialize in the types of short prose that 
are presented here. Characters are from the life 
levels ignored in smooth-paper publications; the 
thrust is largely to the left; aphrodisiacs are fre- 
quent; the sketch, the incident or anecdote, the kind 
of reporting that is a vicarious, utterly objective, 
essay are welcomed forms. Sardonic humor has its 
place. So has bitter class-consciousness. The tales 
range from rambling comment (as William Saroyan, 
Seventy Thousand Assyrians) through Alan Mar- 
shall’s grim, anatomical etching (Death and Trans- 
figuration)to the well-knit yarns of Lyford Moore 
and Beulah Roberts Childers. These last are stories 
in the old sense, having movement and a sense of 
gain in conclusion. 

Examination of Story is vital to modern fiction 
writers. Story is the wind-sock of a trend. It is 
the van of the Advance Guard publications and a 
paying medium the young writer cannot afford to 
ignore. 


The Foreground of American Fiction. By Harry 
Hartwick. American Book Company. 1934. 

Many of us are inclined to-day to read in blind 
haste the novels which are doled out to us by lending 
libraries and book clubs. Or else, sometimes be- 
wildered, sometimes disgusted, we turn from them 
in despair to other forms of literature, past and 
present. 

Here is a treatment of the modern American 
novel which should arrest the student and the 
common reader alike. Mr. Hartwick has stepped 
delicately and firmly through the quicksands of 
present-day fiction. With perspicacity, wit, and 
sound scholarship he has observed and classified. 
He has turned to philosophy, history, and economics 
to discover the origins of the tendencies which sur- 
round us— whether or not we have been aware of 
them—and which are, in one way or another, 
responsible for the novels of the last forty years. 

Hie has discussed the important novelists under 
these four headings: “The Noble Savage” (the 
naturalist), “Beyond Life” (the escapist), “New 
Worlds for Old” (the reformist), and “Laws as 
Wings” (the humanist). His definitions are clarify- 
ing, and the student of fiction will find the summa- 
ries, footnotes and bibliography invaluable for refer- 
ence and study. 

His criticism is refreshingly sane and unbiased. 
Sympathetic imagination never deprives Mr. Hart- 
wick of a sense of proportion. Weakness is presented 
to us with strength, in a manner delightful for its 
humor and dexterity. Many phrases are to be 
remembered: “In this age of speed, the public de- 
mands its mental diet in capsule form.” “There is 
about him (Dreiser) Nature’s own mistrust of 
stagnation.” “In Faulkner’s circumscribed world of 
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sensation, evil goes round and round with its tail 
in its mouth.” Henry James “was not suited, either 
by temperament or education, to write anything 
except what he did write.” 

Mr. Clark aptly quotes in his preface this sentence 
from Mark Twain: “There is only one expert who 
is qualified to examine the souls and the life of a 
people and make a valuable report —the native 
novelist.” In this light My. Hartwick has presented 
to us the novelist of today and yesterday, and 
the result is a book as diverse and provocative as 
our modern life. 





(Continued from page 377) 


Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, Iowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 31, 1934. See June. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club — Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Annual Elberta Clark Memorial Prize for 
a nature poem not exceeding 72 lines. $10 for the 
best poem; $5 each for the next two best. Contest 
closes November 1, 1934. See June Wairen, 


The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, is offering a prize of 
$750 for the best novel on an American proletarian 
theme. Contest closes April 1, 1935. Address: 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 31 East 27th 
St. New York, N. Y. See September Waiter. 

Doubleday, Doran Co.— Garden City, N. Y. 
$1,000 for the best novel written by any author 
who has a story published in the magazine Story. 
Closes November 1, 1984. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 

Harper & Brothers—49 East 83rd St. New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. 

O. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co, Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 

International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Closes November 30, 1934. See January Writer. 


The Journal of Education — 6 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and four $5 prizes 
are offered in its Second Annual Short Story 
Contest. Contest closes December 15, 1934. See 
September Writer. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N. Y., is running a Short Story Contest 
in which some use of Christmas Seals is made. 
Address the publication for details of the Contest. 

The Little Theatre of St. Louis — 812 Union 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. Fourth Annual National 
Play-writing Competition. First prize, $250; also 
two production prizes of $100 each. Full-length 
original plays. Contest closes November 15, 1934. 
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The Yale Series of Younger Poets — Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. Annual Contest 
open to American poets under thirty who have 
not previously published a volume of verse. Manu- 
scripts of 48 to 64 pages acceptable. Competition 
open April 1 to May 1. A list of the rules for 
the contest will be sent to anyone inquiring. 














The Elementary 
English Review 


announces the publication, in Decem- 
ber, 1934, of an article by the late 


Vachel Lindsay 


This is one of only two works lefi 
unpublished by this beloved author 
| at his death. 


a 





No one interested in American Litera- 


ture can profitably overlook the issue 
of The Review that contains this paper. 


To insure receipt of your copy, sub- 
scribe now. 


The Elementary English Review 


Box 67, North End Statioz, Detroit, Mich. 


Edited by C. C. Certain Established in 1924 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 




















PRACTICAL CRITICISM 


If you as a writer may be interested in 
this subject, I should like to send you a 
circular bearing upon it. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 


HEMET, CALIF. 


ROUTE 1 











NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


40c per dozen. Deal with interesting western 
plots, unusual descriptions of Indian, early 
Spanish and pioneer life’ Much new, unique 
story material, Will get needed facts about 
western persons or places whenever possible. 


JEAN McCALEB 


SAFFORD, ARIZONA 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 
words. Special rates on books, Poetry ic per 


line. 
HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 
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. Stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard; standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point definitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
Eee on this machine. Everything points to 

igher prices. We don't believe that we can 
maintain the present 25% price reduction in 
the face of constantly rising costs in every one 
of our departments. So we say. .."Act fast!” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 

ippi. ges. Send for complete details 
on most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue nn and describing the 
many Remington models available on unusu- 
ally lew terms. Clip coupon today! 
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A Day at 
Bread Loaf 


By an Observer at the 1934 Writers’ 
Conference, Middlebury, Vt. 


Seven thirty. A bugle sounds from the Bread 
Loaf Inn. Writers stir in their sleep, comfortable 
under blankets that are needed even in August. 
For a cool wind blows down from the great ridge 
a mile to the east, across the upland fields where 
the inn and its ample cottages line the mountain 
road. 

Breakfast is eaten leisurely in the big dining 
room at tables arranged for small groups. Each 
plate has beside it a copy of the morning “Crumb,” 
the mimeographed news sheet giving announce- 
ments, the order of lectures for the day, and 
“gossip notes.” 

At eight-thirty the first audience gathers to 
hear a lecture by a staff member on some all- 
important subject. Perhaps it is Bernard De Voto 
explaining “Point of View:” what it is, what 
danger lies in a _ shift, and how the reader's 
faith may not be violated. He may tell, with a 
twinkle in his eye, how he sold “the same story” 
over and over again to the same editor. The ut- 
most candor characterizes these staff lectures. And 
humor is recognized as an aid to instruction. 

An hour later the ringing of a_ big bell 
announces the next lecture period, this time to 
call the students to a talk by Hervey Allen, 
Gorham Munson, Julia Peterkin, or Raymond 
Everitt. The variety of subjects is impressive and 
their vitality unassailable. Yet one may attend or 
not as inclination or ability dictates. For it is a 
strictly non-academic conference. There are no 
rules to break; and if one cuts a lecture, neither 
is it recorded nor is the lecturer offended. In fact 
a small attendance may permit more thorough 
consideration of the questions to be asked, as 
always, at the end of any period. 

A third hour follows for those who may wish 
to come to the large, new lecture hall. Outside, 
people are playing tennis or croquet, or starting 
out on horseback with a mount of capable gait 
and easy mouth. (A riding instructor is available, 
too.) The Inn management has provided for many 
tastes. Bridle paths, and of course attractive foot 
paths, lead through the neighboring woods, even 
to the mountain ridge where the Long Trail, 
running from Massachusetts to Canada, divides 
Vermont in two. Some miles to the northeast, 
Bread Loaf Mountain rises flat-topped and mas- 
sive; and from one elusive locality. the far-distant 
peak of Mount Lincoln is visible through a con- 
venient notch. There are pleasant fields, the 


cheery talk of stream, the seclusion of nooks 
where one may go to think, or just to sit. 

In this atmosphere of beauty there is rest from 
the tension of the conference. For one may be 
as active as one wishes. The staff members have 
regular hours for personal conference; much of 
their time is devoted to manuscript consultation 
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A SHORT SHORT 
by | 


BEN 
AMES 
WILLIAMS 


plus his own analysis and plan for same 
in the 


November Writer 


Coming: HERVEY ALLEN 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
5 Months for One Dollar 
THE WRITER 
8 Arlington Street, Boston. 

















(0k Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, 
Medicine, Science, World War, Profes- 
sions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
Drexel Bidg,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“I sold a story for *60 


before completing 
the Course’ — 


says Miss Laura Treat. ‘‘Every lesson 
was practical and worth while. I 
liked best the intimate criticisms 
with the returned lessons.”’ 


“TI want to tel] you,’’ writes May Ha!l 
Thompson, ‘“‘that since finishing Dr. 
Burton’s Course I have sold 20 stories, 
besides several poems. The Course 
is indeed thorough and practical.’ 














Robert Cary gets $15 to $35 for news- 
paper feature stories. These and many 
others trained their ability through the 





Miss Laura Treat 


Richard Rurton Course 
in Creative Writing 


which brings you the expert guidance, wide experience and sound 
judgment of Dr Richard Burton, nationally known literary critic, 
teacher and author. His course is complete, including the Short 
Story, Article Writing, and Newspaper Features. It is practical from 
A to Z, and gives you a splendid personal training and individual 
coaching as you actually write different types of stories. Students 
have frequently sold stories written as lessons of the Course. 


Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test FREE 


— reveals much of your present style and writing ability. Send for 
it today and also full details about the Richard Burton Course in 
Creative Writing. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOL, Inc. 


1037-4 Burton Bldg. 9-11 Main Si.N.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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study our style before submitting 
manuscripts. 
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and the constructive criticism of students’ products, 
while John Farrar and Raymond Everitt are 
there to make selections for publication. The 
afternoons are mostly given to these conferences, 
and to open discussion: a round-table gathering 
is held each day, presided over by a member who 
encourages and controls comment within the 
bounds of a pre-arranged topic. This is general 
and informal, besides which other meetings may 
be held for special discussion by volunteers (like 
Aline Corliss and Fanny Butcher) who have made 
headway in a given field. 

The conference does not merely attract restless 
persons hoping to write, or only to find others of 
the same literary tastes and tendencies. It is 
primarily constructive. The student body is sur- 
prisingly catholic, with many fine and successful 
writers attending. Scholarships to a few outstanding 
young authors assure a nucleus around which to 
build such membership, four of these being — this 
year — Lauren Gilfillen, Frances Prentice, Scott 
O'Dell, and Josephine Johnson. Association with 
success is necessarily beneficial, not alone through 
contacts with staff members whose rich experience 
cannot fail to stimulate, but further with fellow 
students who, though enjoying unquestionable 
standing, recognize nevertheless difficulties that 
persist in the writing career. 

Treman House, set back across the road, is just 
detached enough to be a change. At tea time 
staff members and students come for refreshments 
and congenial relaxation with friends of their 
choice. This aspect of free selection is one of the 
most pleasant things about the two-weeks’ visit; 
friendships to last a lifetime are made here. The 
writer, loneliest of mortals, may find that desired, 
easy companionship with kindred personalities so 
hard to establish in a random world. No parietal 
regulations prevent visiting at night when _ the 
evening lecture period is over; Vermont is not a 
dry state; and no one must stop to consider the 
propriety of doing thus or so. Life is easy, straight- 
forward and mature. The hour of retiring is 
dictated only by one’s judgment of needed sleep, 
by the healthy weariness of mind and limb after 
a day so definitely stimulating that one might 
wish life could always be ordered in such a way. 


— Houghton 
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Send your MSS for construc- 


tive criticism and analysis to the 


DUTCH UNCLE 


‘iin 





BEFORE YOU SPEND CRITICISM 
DOLLARS READ THIS LETTER 


Great Neck, New York* 
October 21, 1934 
Dear Dutch Uncle: 

“I acknowledge your letter returning my 
manuscript, and also the excellent criticism 
by your staff. 

“Please be good enough to express my ap- 
preciation to the anonymous gentleman who 
did the work. He has brought out a number 
of points which I may have sensed, and may 
not; but in any event they represent exactly 
the answers to the questions I had in mind, 
and are answers which I never would have 
been able to discover for myself. I believe that 
I could see the dull gray of the story, but 
I didn’t know just why that dull gray per- 
sisted. 

“T realize of course that I may not be able 
to use brighter colors to advantage, but I 
shall certainly work more intelligently with 
this assistance. After I have rewritten this 
first portion, and perhap advanced another 
step in this work, I think that I may want 
you to have another look at it. 

“It seems to me that you are doing a fine 
thing in establishing a criticism service of this 
type. I want to tell you that I have banked 
on anything coming out of 8 Arlington Street 
being sound, and frankly my experience has 
more than justified my confidence.” 


Minimum charge: $3.00 (up to 3000 words, 
prose; or 200 lines, verse.) 


Write for complete details 


THE DUTCH UNCLE 


A Manuscript Criticism Service 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


*Name on request 
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machine! Not a used or rebuilt 
chine. A beautiful brand new re 








A Gift that Points 

the Way to Success 
for birthday, Christmas, wedding, 
anniversary or graduation,..give 


e 
gift every wember of the family 
will welcome. When 5 vi 

home work from the office, shen 
Brother has reports to get out, 
other answer 
eorrespondence ... a typewriter 
will do every task faster, neater. 


when Sister and 


























pewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
ation Remington Portable. Stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard; standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point dehnitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
me on this machine. Everything points to 

igher prices. We don't believe that we can 
maintain the present 25% price reduction in 
the face of constantly rising costs in every one 
of our departments. So we say. ..“Act fast !” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
—- ee and describing the 
ma’ mington models available on unusu- 
ally low terms. Clip coupon today! 


CLIP COUPON NOW ~~ 








10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 













oes: 
Buying o typewriter isn’t tke Peptestntethe helzht ofesonomy 
paving seul of cigtes Mang unwound Gropomy ia ft 
rae tes age at In service. 
active use. m you buy... 
ine wit fs the best ever 
fear the Romingion Nal chore in tspewrts Vator 
the most durabi that t comes fro! 
portable it-.inch all the company thet pocenstass 
tial odard ter . Buy 
ee the now. It isareal bargain offer. 











., Ma lease on the key- 
Gpectiuasene.s Foard. Actomertc zisvon revere. 
feature foupd andard Variable line 5 Pejumadle 
ters. it has a 4-row in stops, Ato eof ragrap 
nd Complete visibility .® ae 
ith carriage long en 
opera- 


T 
ot 
Errcage feeeen eves 


or 









tt 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. ' 
Please tel] me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typewriter 

i for only 16¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 


« Nam 


Address 





Buffalo, N. Y. 




















